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Building Program 
Financed by Bond 


Issue Is Proposed 


Senator Robinson Suggests 
Two-billion Dollar Plan 
Of Public Works on Self- 
Liquidating Basis 


Advises Economies’ 


To Balance Budget 


Asserts That Congress Cannot 
Adjourn Without Providing 
Additional Federal Aid to 


Relieve Unemployment 


Emergency relief legislation carrying 
with it a bond issue of $2,000,000,000 for 
self-liquidating construction projects, and 
a balanced budget based upon the new 
tax bill and practical economies were advo- 


cated in the Senate, May 11, by Senator, 


‘Date Is Set for Vote 


These, he declared, should be the things | 


‘On Proposal to Ratify 


Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, the minor- 
ity leader. 


towards which Congress should bend» its 
energies in advancement of an adjourn- 
ment on June 10, which is the date tenta- 
tively fixed for an end to the present ses- 


sion. 
Need of Federal Help 

The Arkansas Senator asserted that Con- 
gress can not adjourn without taking these 
steps. He declared the unemployment 
situation was such that there must be 
additional help from the Federal Govern- 
ment or “there will be suffering before we 
reconvene, about which none of us care to 
think” as a result of the breakdown of 
local relief agencies. 

Senator Robinson commended the Amer- 
ican Legion employment drive. He sug- 


gested the organization was making a/} 


study at present of self-liquidating con- 
struction projects that might be used to 
provide work, and reminded the Senate 


that the current need is’as great as in war! 
and that consideration should be given it | 


as a war crisis. 
Method of Financing 


“that the plans and suggestions I have ad- 
vanced contain difficulties. But I feel that 
since we are on the road to a balanced 
budget and the consequent restoration of 
the Nation’s credit, we can turn to the 
other phase without disturbing what we 
have done.” 

It was Senator Robinson's thought 
that the construction projects should be 
financed separate and apart from the 
budget itself, so that it would not be un- 
balanced again. Thus, he prescribed that 
the projects be selected on the basis of 
self-liquidation, for, he explaineli, he be- 
lieved it possible to proceed along this 
line without unbalancing the budget and 
without further straining the Nation’s 
credit. 

Test of Statement 

Senator Rolbinson’s statement 
Senate follows in full text: J 

The greatest fear that has gripped this 
country is that of unemployment—actual 
or apprehended. It has chilled every 
heart and carries back through the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the farmer and 
producers of other raw materials. 

Many suggestions for construtcive meas- 
ures have been made. Some are organic, 
far-reaching and general reforms; others 
of more immediate bearing. : 

This is a crisis, and as in a war crisis, 
we must classify worthy economic projects 
in two groups: 

First, those which are indispensable and 
permit immediate action. 

Second, other advantageous and helpful 
measures which can not be quickly form- 
ulated and carried into effect. 

The indispensable measures are a bal- 
anced budget and methods to get actual 
buying power fhto the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

A government which can not or will not 


to the 


> 
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Growth of Deficit 
Exceeds Estimate 


Total Expected to Be Reached 
June 30 Passed May 10 


Rising at an increasingly rapid rate, 
the Government’s deficit for the current 
fiscal year, on May 10, probably passed 
$2,500,000,000, the point which the Treas- 


ury Department estimated it would reach 
June 30, according to oral statements 
made May 11 at the Treasury. 

On May 9, the last day for which sta- 
tistics have been published, the deficit 
stood at $2,407,262,965. It probably ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000,000 at the close of busi- 
ness May 10, according to the statements. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

The rate of the deficit’s increase has 
been accelerated during the last month. 
On April 1 the average deficit for each 
calendar day in the fiscal year was $6,- 
855,000; on May 9 the average for each 
day had risen to $7,924,600, showing an 
increase of more than $1,000,000. For 
each day between April 1 and Ma&y 9 the 
average deficit has been $15,299,400. 

The rise in the daily deficit reflects 
both a shrinkage in revenues and an in- 
crease in expenditures. On April 1 the 
average daily expenditures were $12,680,- 
000; on May 9 the average stood at $13,- 
349,600. Meanwhile the daily average of 
revenue collected fell from $5,825,000 to 
$5,421,800. 

A draft for $20,000,000 drawn on the 
Treasury by the Post Office Department 
to cover its deficit helped to bring the 
Government’s total excess of expenditures 
over receipts up to the $2,497,000,000 mark 
on May 9. The draft raised the Post 
Office Department’s total deficit thus far 
this year to $170,000,000, approximately 
$51,000,000 more than it was on the cor- 
responding date last year. 

The original estimate for the deficit on 
the entire fiscal year was $2,123,000,000. It 
was made public in December, 1931, when 
the Treasury submitted its tax program 
to\Congress. The Secretary of the Treas- 
u'¥, Ogden L. Mills, revised the estimate 

® carly this Spring upward to $2,500,000,000 
“or more.” 


YEARLY 


| was made available at the Department 


| porting the proposal for American ad- | 
“I am mindful,” said Senator Robinson, | 
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Improvement Shown 
In Wheat Situation 


Small Winter Crop and Reduced 
Federal Holdings Cited as 
Favorable Factors 


Ts wheat situation is showing decided 
improvement over last year and over 
recent months, despite increases in the 
United States supply as compared with 
1931, according to oral statements May 11 
at the Federal Farm Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Farm 
Board, declared the Federal estimate of 
the 1932 Winter wheat crop, just issued, 
indicating that the crop this year will be 
one of the smallest since 1912, should have 
a “bullish” effect, although he would make 
no price predictions. Chicago prices, as 
reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, advanced slightly less than 1 cent a 
bushel May 11, the day following the crop 
report. The Winter wheat crop has been 
as small as the 1932 estimate only twice 
since 1912, according to Department rec- 
ords. 


The following additional information 





and the Farm Board: 
Wheat holdings of the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation available for sale have 
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World Court Protocol 


Reservation to Require 
American Consent to Ad- 
visory Opinions Favored 
By Senate Committee 


All pending preliminaries to considera- 
tion of the resolution of ratification of 
the World Court protocol were disposed of 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, May 10. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


Idahe, Committee Chairman, announced 
that a vote would be had, May 11, on re- 


herence. 

Before fixing the date for a vote, the 
Committee rejected the Lewis resolution 
to annex a _ reservation providing for 
equality of sexes under the Court code. 
After rejecting the former fifth reserva- 
tion of the 1925 ratification resolution as 
a whole, the Committee accepted a por- 
tion of it for inclusion in the resolution 
of ratification. 

Opinion Consent Required 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
proposed the fifth reservation; it was re- 
jected, 9 to 11, with two members not vot- 
ing. Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, then offered the second half 
of that reservation, which stated that 
American consent must be obtained before 
an advisory opinion can be rendered on 
matters in which the United States has 
or claims an interest. This was accepted, 
Senator Borah stated by a vote of 11 to 10, 
with one member not voting. 

The other proposal before the Commit- 
tee—a motion by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to incorporate the 
two resolutions relating to American policy 
and practice that were embodied in the 
1925 ratification, was accepted. These, it 
was explained, were held to be chiefly ex- | 
planatory of American principles. 

Sex Equality Rejected 

The Committee defeated the reservation | 
proposed by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois, which would have required the Court | 
code to contain a provision according | 
equal rights to the sexes before American | 
adherence could become a fact. This} 
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Tax Bill Revised 
To Meet Deficit, 
Senate Informed 


Balanced Budget With Aid 
Of Economy Program Is 
Predicted in Report on 
Revenue Measure 


Need for Maintaining 


Nation’s Credit Urged 


Minimum Interference With 


Economic Recovery Sought, 
It Is Stated; Senator Walsh 
To File Minority Views 


The revenue measure as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee, after revision 
of the House bill, should make it possible, 
with reduction in governmental expendi- 


tures, to meet the indicated deficit in the 
Federal Treasury for the fiscal year of 
1933, the Finance Committee told the Sen- 
ate May 11 in an extended report on the 
bill. 

The report, submitted by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Committee Chairman, 
stated that the bill “should increase reve- 
nues $1,010,000,000 during the fiscal year 
of 1933, and it is expected that the Gov- 
ermment economy program will reduce ex- 
penditures by at least $230,000,000.” It 
pointed out that the anticipated deficit is 
$1,241,000,000. 

Minority Report to Be Filed 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
a member of the Finance Committee, an- 
nounced that he would file a minority 
statement on the bill at a later day, proba- 
bly May 12. 

“Your Committee has attempted,” the 
Committee report said, “to make its de- 
cisions accord with sound principles of 
taxation—ability to pay, tested either by 
income or outgo; maximum yields from 
rates not excessively high; avoidance of 


| unnecessary hardship; prevention of un- 


due disturbances to competitve situations; 
and a minimum of interference with 
economic recovery.” 
Unimpaired Credit Urged 

“Although occasional moderate deficits 
in the operation of a government are to 
be expected, recurring large deficits must 
be avoided,” the report also stated. “Con- 
tinued reliance upon borrowing, and fail- 
ure to provide for a balance as between 
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Inquiry on Conditions 


In Coal Fields Argued 


Situation in Kentucky De- 
scribed at Hearing Before 
Subcommittee of Senate 


Hearings to determine the advisability 
of a Senate investigation into conditions 
in the Kentucky coal fields were opened 
May 11 by a Senate Manufactures sub- 
committee. 

Testimony was received from James 
Garland, Pineville, Ky., miner, as to con- 
ditions in the coal fields; and from Robert 
Hall, Columbia University student, and 
Melvin P. Levy, New York City, secretary 
of the National Committee for the Defense 
of Political Prisoners, as to treatment 
they had received on visits to the coal 


program was put forward by several | regions, in Bell and Harlan counties in 
j by | Kentucky. ; ce 

eet wees been ene The subcommittee is considering a reso- 
their case before the Committee hearing, |!ution (S. Res. 178) for an inquiry into 
May 7. It was opposed, however, by sev- | conditions in the coal fields. The resolu- 
eral other groups, Committee records | tion provides that the inquiry be made to 
show. determine “particularly (1) whether any 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp-|System of peonage has been or is being 
shire, submitted the reservation that would | maintained in such coal fields; (2) whether 
restate in the protocol the seccnd half of|the postal service and facilities have been 
what is known as the fifth reservation of |or are being obstructed or interfered with 
the original resolution of ratification. This|therein, and if so, by whom; (3) whether 
provision states, as did a resolution pro- citizens of the United States have been 
posed earlier by Senator Reed (Rep.), of| arrested, tried, or convicted in violation 
Pennsylvania, that “without the consent | of the Constitution or laws of the United 
of the United States, the Court shall not |States; (4) whether firearms, ammunition 
entertain any request for an advisory|or explosives have been shipped into such 
opinion touching any dispute or question|coal fields from States other than Ken- 
in which the United States has, or claims,|tucky, and if so, by whom shipped and 
an interest.” by whom paid for; (5) whether any un- 

The Committee had debated the mean- | lawful conditions exist or have existed in 
ing of this proposal at several meetings|such coal fields which interfere or have 





and differences arose each time concern- 
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Widening 


vik uiiiinsRhines Mi 


interfered with the production for in- 
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By World Conference Suggested 


A PROPOSAL to increase the width of | 
radio broadcast bands by more than 
15,000 kilocycles, to make reom for new | 
broadcasting and television stations 

the United States and Europe was suge | 
gested May 11 to the Federal Radio | 
Commission’s conference to decide upon 
United States policies at the Interna- 
tional Radio Conference to be held at | 
Madrid, Spain, in September. | 

If the proposal is adopted, United 
States delegates to the Conference will 
fall in line with the International 
Broadcasting Union, a European organ- 
ization representing liberal interests in | 
several foreign countries, in recommend- 
ing more space in the ether for broad- 
casters, it was explained orally at tKe 
Commission. The International Union 
has proposed a plan whereby bands | 
totaling 17,585 kilocycles would be as- | 
signed to the exclusive use of broad- 
casting and television stations on both | 
continents. 

A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the use by mobile services of fre- 
quencies in the band 150 to 500 kilo- 
cycles, with a view toward suggesting 
extension of the North American broad- 
cast band below its present limit of 550 
kilocycles. The commiitee is composed | 
of Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, chief engineer of 
the Commission, chairman; and Dr. J. 
H. Dellinger, Bureau of Standards radio 
expert, as neutral members; and one | 


representative each for broadcasters, the 
Army, the Navy, shipowners, and avi- 
ation interests. The committee will in- 
vestigate use of frequencies in the speci- 
fied band, and will, if possible, recom- 
mend to the Commission's conference a 


| plan for consolidating or eliminating 


some of the mobile services on these fre- 
quencies. 

The conference, attended by private 
and public radio interests, is being held 
to determine what recommendations 
United States delegates will make to the 
International Conference. 

Representatives of the Commission, 
Government departments having radio 
interests, Federal and commercial com- 
munication organizations, and other 
radio interests discussed proposals of 
foreign countries and suggested recom- 
mendations for United States delegates. 

Louis G. Caldwell, attorney, recom- 
mended that the United States adopt as 
a basis for discussion the International 


| Union proposal for widening the broad- 


cast band, and suggested that it be 
modified in the United States recom- 
mendation only in so far as it inter- 
feres with Department of Commerce air- 
ways service and other vitally necessary 
mobile services. 

The following kilocycle bands have 
been suggested for exclusive use of 
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Agreement Reached 
On Adjournment 


June 10 Tentatively Set as Date 
At Conference of Senate and 
House Leaders 


ASSQURAMENT of Congress on June 10 
was tentatively agreed to among House 
and Senate leaders at a conference on 
May 11, Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indi- 
ana, Majority Leader of the Senate, stated 
orally after the meeting. 

Efforts will now ve directed to framing 
& program of needed legislation that can 
be enacted by the time set for the end 


| of the session, according to Senator Wat- | 


son, who added that necessarily there will 
be many bills left to die on Senate and 
House calendars. 

Attending the conference were Speaker 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., and Rep- 


resentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N.| 


Y., Minority Leader of the House, and 
Senators Watson and McNary (Rep.), of 
| gregon, Assistant Majority Leader of the 
Senate. 


It was Senator McNary’s understanding | 


that Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, the Senate Minority Leader, was in 
accord with the others as to the adjourn- 
ment date. Senator Robinson, however, 
was not able to attend the conference. 


Economy Committee 
Of Senate Discusses 


Plans With President. 


House Group Tells of Its 
Findings and Offers to 
Cooperate in Formulating 
Legislative Program 


The Senate subcommittee charged with 
framing a policy on economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures, started its task May 10 
at a conference with President Hoayer, but 
the first day’s session yielded no tangible 
results, according to.Senator Jones (Rep.), 


of Washington, the Chairman. 

After talking over the necessity of the 
situation in a general way with the Pres- 
ident, Senator Jones stated, the six Sena- 
tors who formed the special subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
heard from members of the special House 
Economy Committee the problems they 
had encountered. The House members 
made all of their gata available to the 
Senate group, and offered to cosperate in 
any way their services-can be utilized. 


Careful Action Advised 


Senator Jones explained that necessarily 
the early meeting of the Senate Committee 
will be taken up with an examination of 
budget figures and governmental services 
to obtain some idea of how to begin the 
process of reducing expenses. 
no desire, he stated, to move incautiously. 
To do so, he said, would mean the pos- 
sibility of doing things that in the end 
might prove unsatisfactory. 

There will be no further active work 
done on appropriation measures now be- 
fore the-main Committee, Senator Jones 
explained, until some semblance of a pro- 
gram is brought forth by the subcom- 
mittee. It means, according to the chair- 
man, that practically the whole frame- 
work of the annual appropriations is un- 
der scrutiny and it is necessary, therefor, 
to establish a policy before making ap- 
propriations. 

Conclusions Not Reached 


President Hoover and Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury, conferred May 
11 at the White House with the Special 
Economy Committee of the Senate at 
which possible ways of effecting economies 
in governmental expenditures aggregating 
$300,000,000 or more under the budget esti- 
mates were discussed in a general way. 

The conference, which lasted for about 
two hours, was described afterwards by 
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Subcontractor Listing 


Urged in Public Works 


House Given Report on Plan to 
Stop Unethical Practices 


Contractors on public building projects 
would be required to name their subcon- 
tratcors, materialmen and supply men 
under the Goss bill (H. R. 9921), which 
was favorably reported to the House on 


May 11 for the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
|by its Chairman, Representative Coch- 
ran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo. 

There have been 10,000 letters received 
by the Committee and others in Con- 
gress in relation to this proposed legisla- 
tion, Chairman Cochran stated orally. The 
author of the bill is Representative Goss 
(Rep.), of Waterbury, Conn. ‘ 

The report says: 

“The bill is designed to eliminate or 
curb a vicious practice variously known 
as ‘bid shopping’ or ‘bid peddling’ which 
witnesses testified now flourishes in con- 
nection with Goverament contracts. The 
fact that the Government is in no way 
responsible for these shady operations does 
not seem to justify the evasion of all con- 
cern on the part of Congress. 

“The hearings reveal many examples 
substantially as follows: A, a general con- 
tractor, has secured a Government con- 
tract. In making up his successful bid he 
utilized figures submitted by several sub- 
contractors in each phase of the contract, 
such as foundation, plumbing, electrical 
fixtures, etc. The subcontractors, compet- 
ing for, say, the plumbing, were B, C, D 
and E, among whom E supplied the lowest 
Satisfactory figure which was used by A 
in obtaining. the contract. 

“A then informs B, C, D, and perhaps 
a favored firm which has submitted no 
previous bid, as to the amount bid by E, 
and offers the work to the one that will 
shave this figure the most. The same 
thing happens in connection with the 
foundation, electrical fixtures, etc. In 
their anxiety to keep their organizations 
at work, the cut-throat competition be- 
tween the several concerns makes the cost 
oi the work much lower to the general 
contractor than he figured in his bid, the 
difference being additional profit. It is 
testified that these conditions often bring 
about the failure of the subcontractor.” 
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Cost to Railroads — 
Of Six-hour Day | 
Put at 600 Million 


Adoption Would Increase. 
Pay Rolls 25 Per Cent, | 
I. C. C. Told by Counsel | 
For New York Central | 


Employment Gains | 


Seen by Labor Groups 


Effect of Proposed Reduction in | 
Working Time for Various | 
Classes of Employes Out-| 
lined by Railway Officials 


Adoption of the principle of the six- 
hour working day for all classes of rail- | 
way labor would increase the pay rolls of 
the Class I carriers by approximately 25 


per cent and amount to more than $600,- 
000,000 based on the year 1930, Jacob Aron- 
}Son, general counsel for the New York) 
Central Rilroad, told the Interstate Com- | 
| merce Commission May 11 at the opening | 
of hearings on the Commission’s investi- 
} gation into the six-hour day principle. | 
(Ex parte No. 106.) | 

Speaking in favor of the change, Donald | 
R. Richberg, representing the 21 stand- 
; ard railway labor organizations compris- 
| ing the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
| ciation, advised the Commission that the 
primary purpose of the transportation in- 
| dustry is to provide a livelihood for be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 railway work- | 
ers, or altogether about 8,000,000 persons 
| counting their dependents. 


Purpose of Inquiry Outlined 

He said the same consideration that is 
given to those who invest their surplus 
money in the railroads should be given| 
to those “who invest their lives” in that 
industry. 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, as 
| chairman of Division 6, which is conduct- 
{ing the hearings and comprises Commis- 
s.oners Eastman, Frank McManamy and 
\Villiam E. Leef declared at the opening 
of the proceedings that the joint Con- 
gressional resolution which directed the 
! Commission to make a study of the effect 
of the six-hour day principle on the 
operation, service and expenses of the rail- 
roads stipulated that the Commission 
confine its study into the matter to 
gathering facts: to be presented to Con- 
gress by Dec. 15. 

Pay Roll Increase Estimated 

The Commission therefore, he said, is 
a “fact-finding body” in the instant case, 
and is not required to pass upon or make 
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5 rece Tariff Bill Veto 
we PTs Sustained by 
House. 178 to 166 


President Holds Measure 
Would Cause Uncertainty 
And Cites Congress’ Pow- 
er to Reduce Schedules 


Says It Would Destroy 


Flexible Provisions 


Department of Justice Says 
Document Cited by Mr. Glass 
Was Office Memorandum 


HERE are no records to show that an 

intradepartmental memorandum in the 
Department of Justice declaring security 
affiliates of national banks illegal repre- 
sents the official opinion of any Attorney 
General, according to a statement issued 
May 11 by the Department of Justice. It 
was prepared by Solicitor General Leh- 
mann in 1911 for the use of then Attorney 
General Wickersham the statement ex- | 
plains. 

During debate on the Glass banking bill 
May 10 Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
referred to the memorandum which, ac- 
cording to the Department’s statement, 
was furnished to him “on his representa- 
tion that the legal discussion contained | 
in it would be useful to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the 
preparation of pending legislation.” | 

The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
W. Pole, declared orally on May 11 that 
the memorandum, which was sent to the 
Treasury Department in 1913, has never 
been brought to his attention. He will 


Opposes Proposed Conditions 
For World Conference and _ 
Negotiation of Agreements 
For Mutual Concessions 


President Hoover on May 11 vetoed the 
bil (H. R. 6662) to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, and his action was sustained in 
the House by a vote of 178 to 166. In a 


special message to the House returning 
the measure without his approval the 
President cited four objections to it. 

These objections to the bill cited by the 
President were: 

1. The misimpression and uncertainty it 
may convey as to its purpose. 

2. It practically destroys the flexible 
tariff through the removal of Executive 
authority to render conclusions of the 
Tariff Commission effective. 


Opposes Conference Conditions 

3. The conditions stipulated for action 
in an international conference which it is 
proposed should be called to deal with 
trade questions, because, he said, previous 
international economic conferences for 
these identic purposes have resulted in 
very little accomplishment. 

4. The request made in the bill that 
Provisions of the Glass banking bill (S. the President should “negotiate with for- 
| 4412) allowing extension of branch bank- eign governments reciprocal trade agree- 

ing were declared by Senator Norbeck|ments under a policy of mutual tariff 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, in the Senate,| concessions,” which, he said, is in direct 
May 11, to be the first step in absorption conflict with the other proposals in the 
of the banks of the country into one | ™easure. 

system. Defends Flexible Tariff 

“The South Dakota Senator, who is|. The President said there were other ob- 
Chairman of the Committee on Banking |Jections which might be taken to the bill, 
and Currency, which reported the meas-|but added it was enough that the meas- 
ure, declared his conviction was so strong|Ure “would destroy the effectiveness of 
that he introduced an amendment to strike | ‘he flexible tariff which for the first time 
out the objectionable provisions. He looked |8ives protection against excessive or in- 
upon the branch banking sections as likely |®dequate tariffs, prevents a system of 
to weaken, rather than strong, tie ore , cere names aaa na eh 
country’: banking structure ultimately. and gives relief 

7 Changing Conditions Cited —s logroliing and politics in tariff mak- 


Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey,| The 
joined with Senator Norbeck in voicing | woulq ene Se phere 3 
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Absorption of Banks 
Into Single Sysiem 
Seen Under Glass Bill 


Senator Norbeck Offers 
Amendment to Eliminate | 
Provision for _ Extension 
Of Branch Privileges 





There is| 


conclusions as to the “ wisdom or ex- 
pediency” of the principle of the 6-hour 
day as compared with the eight-hour day. 

The Congressional resolution directed | 
the Commission to gather the facts rela- 
tive to application of the six-hour work- 
ing day and present them to Congress for | 
its information because of the present | 
lack of data upon which to consider a 


in the interest of a sound banking struc- 
ture for the country. 
The New Jersey Senator also complained 





ait i of H. Parker Willis, New York 
-; economist, who served as a consultant 
rot for making a change to the six-hour | with the Glass subcommittee that framed 
rom the present eight-hour basis. |the bill. He asserted that Mr. Willis, by 

Adoption of the principle of the six-| virtue of the confidential position he held 
hour day for railway employes, our study with the Committee, had obtained infor- 
indicates, will increase the pay rolls of the mation not available to others, and had 


| cabled it to Paris newspapers. 


Consultant's Dispatches Read 
Senator Kean read into the 
|numerous dispatches which he said Mr. 
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‘Status of Copyrights 
Is Asked for Designs 


Patent Classification Is Op- 
posed at House Hearing as 
Requiring Invention 





of a type that caused European security 


| volume. The result was a withdrawal of 
| gold from this country. 

| $enator Norbeck’s objection to the 
| branch banking provisions was predicated, 
he said, on a desire to allow the present 
dual banking system to continue. He said 
| the State and national banks had grown 
| up side by side, and that the system had 
been successful. To allow expression of the 
< | branch banking necessarily would mean a 
Invention destroys the utility of the! gradual absorption of smaller banks every- 
copyright design laws, Thomas Ewing, of | Where, he said, adding that many of these 
New York, former Commissioner of Pat-| ¥ere operating under State charters. 


; { Senator Norbeck said he regretted the 
ents, and now president of the American | necessity for opposing Senator Glass, 


Patent Law Association, told the House | eyen though it is on only one feature of 
Committee on Patents, May 11, in assert- | the bill. The address by Senator Glass 
ing that designs can not be treated under | had been replete with disclosures, he said, 
the patent section unless invention is re-| of how the Federal Reserve System was 
tained. If designs were to be placed in| dominated “from New York,” and how 
the copyright cateogry these difficulties, | it had failed in certain respects. 
he said, would disappear. | Effect of Proposal 
Various interests presented their views| “But the Senator from Virginia,” said 
relative to proposed changes in the copy-| Senator Norbeck, “did not mention cer- 
right design laws before the Committee. | tain of the weaknesses which he could 
Mr. Ewing continued by pointing out| have discussed. I am not indicting the 


right to stop someone else from copying | told us shows that we can not foresee how 
what he creates, but he is not given the | far our legislation will go, nor can we al- 
right to stop someone else from creating | ways foretell its weaknesses.” 
the same thing. He obejcts to the prin-| Senator Norbeck declared he was in 
ciple of search, he testified, because “it|favor of the present two-way banking 
takes forever and can’t be done.” His|systems. If anything should be done to 
proposals were aimed to aid the designer, | destroy the State banking system, he said, 
he declared. | he would always feel that it was a step 
One suggested change in the design | toward eventual destruction of the coun- 
laws submitted by Karl Fenning, of the|try’s banking structure. He would not be 
Silk Association of America, proposing | a partyto it, he declared. 
that copyright design be placed in a sep-| Senator Norbeck said he was presenting 
arate class under which an industrial de-| his amendment to strike out the provision 
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Gain in Department Store Sales 
Exeeeds Usual Seasonal Upturn 


ALES of department stores showed “a 

considerably larger increase from 
March to April than the estimated sea- 
sonal amount,” according to reports re- 
ceived from 544 stores fh 231 cities by | 
the Federal Reserve Board and made 
public May 11. 

Following a larger than seasonal de- 
cline in sales during March, the April 
increase indicates that the Spring | 
pick-up in trade was merely delayed 
this year and not wholly absent as was | 
reported, it was stated orally at the 
Federal Reserve Board offices. Cold 
weather prevailing throughout March 
caused the delay in Spring trade, it was 
said. Additional information furnished 
follows: 

The Board’s index of sales vlume, 
based on 1923-25 as 100 and adjusted to | 
eliminate ail seasonal factors, moved | 
upward nine points: under the impetus 
of the April improvement. It was 81 
for April and 72 for March. The drop 


to 72 in March, the record low point for 
the last two years, came after the index 
had stayed at 78 during January and 
February. 

Despite its recovery in April which 
took it to a new high point for 1932, the 
index still is 24 per cent below the 1931 
level when it was 106 in April. For the 
period between January and April it 
is 21 per cent below last year. 

Standing at 81, the adjusted index is 
still lower than any month in 1930 or 
1931 except December, 1931, when it 
also reached 81. The rise, however, 
checked a decline which has been almost 
continuous since April of last year. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Preliminary figures on the value of 
departmént stores sales show a consid- 
erably larger increase from March to 
April than the estimated seasonal 
amount. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
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against what he described as unwarranted 


record 
| Wilis had sent, and he described them as 


| holders to sell American securities in great 


that in copyright a person is given the! Federal Reserve System, but the story he| 


opposition to branch banking and the bill | ; 
as a whole, but Senator Fletcher (Dem.) important part of our domestic affairs 


of Florida, told the Senate that changing to the influence of other nations or al- 
conditions required the granting of such 
privileges to national banking associations 


ternately lead us into futilities in inter- 
national negotiations. It would start our 
country upon the road of a system of 
preferential tariffs between nations with 
all the trade wars, international entangle- 
menis, etc., which our country has sought 
to avoid by extending equal treatment to 
all of them.” 


The President’s veto message follows in 
full text: 


Text of Veto Message 

To the House of Representatives: I am 
returning without my approval H. R. 6662, 
entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff Act 

| of 1930 and for other purposes.” 
My first objection to the bill is the mis- 
impression and uncertainty it may convey 
as to its purpose. If the purpose of the 
| Proponents of this Act is to secure lower 
| tariffs on the 35 per cent of our imports 
| which are not on the free list it would 
|seem that the direct and simple method 
, of so doing would be to recognize that 
| tariffs are duties applied to particular 
| commodities, and to propose definite re- 
duction of the duties on such particular 
| commodities as are believed to be at fault 
|and upon which the full facts can be de- 
veloped. Alternatively, the Congress is 
| able to direct the Tariff Commission under 
| the “flexible” provisions of the Act of 1930 
to act upon such schedules as are believed 
to be too high. 

As a matter of fact there never has been 
a time in the history of the United States 
when tariff protection was more essen- 
tial to the welfare of the American people 
than at present. Prices have declined 
throughout the world, but to a far greater 
;extent in other countries than in the 
Untied States. Manufacturers in foreign 
countries which have abandoned the gold 
| Standard are producing goods and paying 
for raw materials in depreciated currency. 

Protection Advised 

They may ship their goods into the 
United States with great detriment to the 
American producer and laborer because of 
the difference in the value of the money 
| they pay for their raw materials and the 
money they receive for their finished prod- 
ucts. Under such conditions it is impera- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


House Priority Given 
Bank Guaranty Bill 


Rules Committee Acts on Meas- 
ure to Protect Depositors 


Priority of the Steagall bill (H. R. 11362) 
for gifaranty of bank deposits, in the 
legislative program of the House was 


agreed to by the House Committee on 
Rules May 11. The committee ordered a 
special rule for consideration of the meas- 
ure, to be called up in the House on @ 
date to be agreed upon later by Speaker 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., and Rep- 
resentative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala., for the Rules Committee. The rule 
provides for four hours of general debate 
on the bill. 

The Steagall bill would amend the Na- 
tional Banking Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act and would provide for creation 
of a guaranty fund of approximately 
$150,000,000 for the pratection of deposi- 
tors in banks. . 

The bill also would require national 
banks hereafter organized to have a min- 
imum capital of $50,000, and an initial 
surplus amounting to 10 per cent of capi- 
tal stock, with certain exceptions, and has 
other provisions designed by the com- 
mittee to encourage organization of banks 
by making banking capital more attrac- 
tive, provide stricter methods of exame- 
ination, better management and protece 
tion to depositors, . 














. Building Program: 
Financed by Bond 


Issue Is Proposed 
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Senator Robinson Suggests | 
Two-billion Dollar Plan 
Of Public Works on Self- 
Liquidating Basis 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
~pay the bulk’ of its annual expenses out 
.of revenues must soon come to the end 
of its borrowing capacity. There is only 
one course left, namely, by one means or 
“another to issue money of doubtful value. 
“Fear chills the heart of our people be- 
‘eause of the possibility of that now, and 
we shall go further down into the depths 
unless expenses and receipts are brought 
together. The fear that this will not be 
*done nullifies every plan enacted or pro- 


| 


posed. 

It is not practicable to provide all ex- 

nseés out of revenues this year. 
ndispensable to take steps that will (a) | 
bring the budget into approximate bal-| 
ance; (b) appeal to any reasonable and 
informed man as imposing complete bal- 
ance next year. 

When this is done and the honesty of 
our money established in the eyes of all 
the world, there will be no necessity to 
"resort to questionable processes for ex- 
panding the currency or for any other 
form of fiscal tinkering. Money will fiow 
here out of retreat from all parts of the 
world and out of hiding into business 
‘from all parts of the country. Buying 
. will be resumed and we shall have reached 
-the end of two and a half years of uninter- 
rupted deflation. 


Offers Suggestions 


Based on these considerations the fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted: 

Establish and maintain the public credit 
beyond peradventure by a frank and 
unequivocal statement of probable rev- 
énues and proposed expenditures, not 
omitting from the latter items merely 
deferred. Proceed by taxation and equi- 
table reduction of Government costs to 
establish a sound relation between rev- 
énues and appropriations. 

If the budget be balanced so that there 
is renewed confidence in the Government's 
monetary and fiscal policy there be little 
difficulty in reviving and expanding the 

-actual buying power of consumers. 

~~ Increased buying power may be brought 
about by supplying the immediate and 
_ Pressing necessities of the unemployed, 
and by a sound and well considered pro- 
‘gram for the construction of self-liquidat- 
ing projects. 

Before the present session ends there 
should be made available through the sale 
of Government bonds at least $300,000,- 
000 to be advanced to the States and mu- 

enicipalities in relief for suffering caused 
unemployment. The bill before the 
Senate, by the Senator from New York, 
»Mr. Wagner, reported from the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, may be taken as 
.the basis for this feature of the program. 
The Government should receive such 
.assurance of repayment as may be ob- 
tainable, including State and municipal 
securities where the same are available 
and deductions may be made when nec- 








~aid. 





Gain in Unemployment 

Notwithstanding the effective efforts of 

certan organizations to stimulate employ- ; 
.ment, unemployment is increasing rather 
than diminishing. Provision should be 
made during the present session to make 
certain that local instrumentalities, which 
have about exhausted their resources may 
be assured of the assistance essential to 
avert the suffering that will result from a 
‘breakdown of their efforts. 

With assurances that the budget will be 
balanced, and with emergency assistance 
in sight for those in distress, a well con- 
sidered construction program may be 
promptly authoriezd and entered upon by 
the issuance of $2,000,000,000 of tax ex- 
empt bonds to be spent upon self-liquidat- 
ing or profit-making enterprises, such as 
tunnels, bridges and the destruction, of 
slum districts in great industrial centers. 
In instances where their credit resources 
have not been too far depleted, and where 
authority exists or can be promptly ob- 
tained, the States and cities should de- 
liver to the Government their own tax 
exempt obligations and the revenues from 
the undertakings should be impounded to 
pay, first, the running expenses, and 
second, interest and sinking fund to the 
Government. It is estimated that there 
is enough work of a municipal nature, 
which has been deferred because of lack 
of credit, to employ more than 1,000,000 
men. 


Seeks Special Taxes 

Simultaneously with the issuance of 
these bonds, a special tax should be raised 
to pay the interest and amortization on 
the bonds and thus relieve the balanced 
budget of any burden involved. 

The benefits to be derived from this 
method of increasing the buying power 
are not limited to the sums actually spent 
for employment, but extend to the re- 
vival of business, to the sale of materials, 
supplies and other commodities. In ad- 
dition, improved living conditions may be 
anticipated by the use of a portion of the 
fund in improvement in slum and tene- 
ment districts where the rent of structures 
could be lowered from the present charges 
and yet be sufficient to pay interest and 
sinking fund upon the venture. 

The 30-hour week, the application of the 
equalization fee to wheat as a test as to 
whether it is practicable to make tariff 
rates effective as to agricultural products, 
and modification of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act so as to permit 
loans to farm loan associations are rec- 
ommended as worthy subjects of legisla- 
tion. It is especially emphasized that the 
budget be balanced; that emergency re- 
lief legislation be enacted, and a self- 
liquidating construction program be au- 
thorized and carried forward. 


been 
bushel mark. In addition, the Red Cross 
has now requisitioned 25,000,000 bushels 
of the 40,000,000 set aside by act of Con- 
gress for free distribution to the needy. 


Resident Workers 





New Jersey Civil Service Agency | 
Bars Outsiders From Its’ | 


Employment 


Trenton, N. J., May 11. 
Governing bodies and appointing au- 


thorities have been advised by the Civil | 
Service Commission that residence within 
the State, county or municipality, as the 
case may be, should be made a necessary 
qualification for public employment. 


The Commission announced that, ex- 


cept in unusual cases, it would insist that 
applicants for appointment to the classi- 
fied service, either temporary or perma- 
nent, in the competitive, noncompetitive, 
or liabor divisions, be citizens and resi- 
dents of the State. 
past examinations for positions of a tech- 
nical nature have been open to residents 
of the United States. 


In seme cases in the 


“At this time when public. employment 


is so desirable, there is available within 
the State a great number, of well qualified 
and capable 
‘-| sentative of practically every trade and 
It is} profession,” said the Commission. 


men and women repre- 


It was further urged that local author- 


}ities require their employes to reside in 
the county or municipality after their ap- 
pointment and in the event of failure on 
the part of the worker to do so to sever 
the employment. 
does not specifiacly make such provision, 
but the opinion was expressed that it is 
within the power of the appointing au- 
t 


The civil service law 


L.orities to impose such a condition. 


Recent Improvement 


In Wheat Situation 
Of Nation Claimed 


Indication of Small Yield for 


Winter Crop and Sale of 
More Federal Stabilization 
Wheat Cited 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reduced below the _  100,000,000- 


The Red Cross up to the end of last 


week had milled into flour 6,372,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and 6,759,000 bushels in addi- 
tion had been crushed for stock feed for 
free distribution to needy farmers. 


Distribution of Wheat 
The Red Cross is reported to have dis- 


tributed 1,385,253 barrels of flour and to 
have filled all requests received by it ex- 
cept for 148,259 barrels. 


The orders to 
mill wheat for the Red Cross declined 


sharply last week, falling from an av- 


erage of 250,000 barrels a week to 47,506 
barrels, indicating that the most urgent 


needs have been met. 


Complete figures have just become avail- 
able on the stocks of wheat in the United 
States as of April 1 this year, with the re- 
lease of the estimates of stocks in mer- 
chant mills and elevators. These figures 
show that on April 1 wheat stocks of the 
United States, including those in store in 
bond at Canadian markets, were 541,071,- 
000 bushels, compared to 465,981,000 a year 
ago, an increase of about 75,000,000. 

Canadian stocks of wheat were about 
32,000,000 bushels smaller than a year ago, 
making the total North American stocks 
about 43,000,000 bushels above last year’s 
figure. 

Stocks of wheat in the Southern Hem- 
isphere are about 70,000,000 bushels smaller 
than last year. Stocks in the exporting 
countries of the world are about 25,000,000 
bushels smaller than in 1931. 

Larger Crop Expected 
A considerable increase in the Spring 
wheat crop of the United States over last 
year is to be expected because last year’s 
crop was reduced heavily by drought. 
Should this crop reach its average of 
about 250,000,000 bushels, almost 150,000,- 
000 of the reduction of 347,000,000 in the 
Winter wheat crop would be neutralized. 
An average crop in Canada also would 
neutralize about an additional 150,000,000 
bushels of the Winter crop decrease. 
Somewhat larger wheat crops are ex- 
pected in Southern Hemisphere countries 
this year than last, but conditions are re- 
ported to be worse than last year in much 
of Europe and Russia. 


uation is believed to be better than a year 
ago. However, there are immense world 
supplies of wheat on hand, and no great 
changes from normal crops would be re~- 
quired to leave the world with supplies 
on hand a year from now as excessive 
as they are now. 


Bill Affecting Wages 
On Public Works Discussed 





There was no action. 
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Department Store Sales 
Exceed Seasonal Upturn 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
index, which makes allowances beth for 
number of business days and for usual 
seasonal changes, including changes in 
the date of Easter, was 81 in April on the 
basis of the 1923-1925 average as 100, 


compared with 78 in February and 72 in| 


March. 

In comparison with a year ago the value 
of sales for April, according to the pre- 
liminary figures, was 24 per cent smaller. 
The aggregate for the first four months 
of the year was 21 per cent smaller. 

Percentage decrease from *April a year ago, 
A; Jan. 1 to *April 30, B; number of report- 
ing stores, C; number of cities, D: 
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the Month had same number of business 
days this year. 


Considered as a whole, the wheat sit- | 


The House Committee on Labor con- 
tinued on May 11 hearing on the Metcalf | 
bill (S. 3847), to amend an Act of 1931 
relating to the rate of wages for laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors 
and subcontractors on public buildings. 


H. A. McConaughey, president of the 
Central Labor Union of the Panama Canal | 
Zone, said he wanted canal workers in- 
Senecdnanaiatad natin: eaters. oct ce ae 


Tariff B 


Required by State 


tainty and Destroy 


tive that the American protective policy 
be maintained. If the intent or the effect 
of the proposed bill is to remove the possi- 
|bility of executive action or to reduce 
tariff protection there never was a time 
more inappropriate on account of wide- 
spread domestic unemployment and the 
possibilities which lie before us. 

The second objection to the bill is that 
it practically destroys the “flexible” tariff 
through the removal of executive authority 
to render conclusions of the Tariff Com- 
mission effective. This bill would again 
reduce the Tariff Commission to & purely 
advisory body to the Congress, and thus 
defeat a reform so earnestly sought ever 
since its first advocacy by President Roose- 
velt and finally fully realized in the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

By the Act of 1930 the principle of a 
“flexible” tariff based upon determinations 
by a bi-partisan commission, subject to 
approval of the Executive, was firmly and 
effectively established. Beyond the ability 
to change the duties by 50 per cent there 
lies within the provisions the development 
of the definite principle of preference of 
the home market for American industry, 
workmen and agriculture, based upon the 
difference of cost of production at home 
and abroad, plus transportation to the 
principal markets. ‘This open process, 
upon the application of any responsible 
party, is an assurance against either ex- 
cessive duties or nonprotective tariffs upon 
dutiable goods. 


Purpose of Present 


Flexible Provisions 


The broad purpose of the present form 
of executive action upon the “flexible” 
provision is promptly to remedy inequi- 
ties and injustices in the tariff as they 
may be discovered; to prevent any tariff 
system being frozen upon the nation de- 
spite economic shifts; and by providing 
this flexibility to meet changing economic 
conditions, greatly to lessen the necessity 
for periodic general revision of the tariff 
with its disturbance to economic life and 
\its orgy of politics and log rolling. 


The “flexible” provision has since the 
Act of 1930 proved its high usefulness in 
these particulars. The Commission has 
completed or has in progress investigation 
covering 291 different articles. Of those 
which come under the “flexible provisions, 
| the recommendations were for no change 
in about 54 per cent of the cases, in- 
creases in 16 per cent and decreases in 
30 per cent which were placed in cffect 
within a few days. 
This effective “flexible” tariff as a 
protection to sound progress and for the 
future protection of our farmers, work- 
men, industries and consumers, should be 
maintained in our American system. The 
proposal in the bill under consideration 
will effectively destroy it and is a step 
backward. 


Under the present law the Congress has 
| the benefit of the advisory function of the 
Tariff Commission, upon which it can 
act at any time. If this bill is to have any 
practical result by reserving to the Con- 
gress incidental or occasional readjustment 
of the tariff it simply opens the way for 
log rolling every time Congress is called 
upon to consider a report of the Tariff 
Commission recommending any specific 
changes in rates or schedules. In an ef- 
fort to avoid this obvious objection, the 
act attempts to limit Congress, in legislat- 
ing upon the recommendations of the 
Commission, to the specific items included 
in the report. But no Congress can bind 
another Congress in any such manner re- 
lating as it does to a question of legisla- 
tive procedure. ’ 


Conditions of Action 


\{n Trade Conference 


My third objection to the bill lies in the 
conditions stipulated for action in an 
international conference which it is pro- 
posed should be called to deal with trade 
questions. I wish to say at once that I 
am in fullest accord with the proposal 
for an international action or conference 
to “eliminate discriminatory and unfair 
trade practices,” “preventing sconomic 
wars,” and “promoting fair, equal and 
friendly trade and commercial relations 
among nations.” The American Govern- 
ment has participated in several inter- 
national economic conferences for these 
identic purposes since the great war. They 
have resulted in very little accomplish- 
ment. 

But the objectives proposed in this bill 
for such a conference are not limited to 
the constructive purposes above men- 
tioned. Some of the proposals in the bill 
for such a conference raise questions of 
futility or alternatively of abandonment 





cluded in the bill. Other witnesses op- 
posed provisions in the bill 
Thomas A. Lane, special deputy, Brick- 
| layers, 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers; 


Joiners of America. 





ciple of collective bargaining. 
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including 


Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America; William J. Gal- 
lagher, representing the Brotherhood of 


W. A. Calvin, international vice president 
of the Organization of Boilermakers and 
Ship Makers; and H. W. Blumenberg, of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Mr. Lane in his statement said the bill 
is unworkable and contrary to the prin- 





ill Veto Is Sustained Foreign Acreage 
In House by Vote of 178 to 166 | Planted in Wheat 


President Holds Measure Would Cause Uncer- 





Flexible Provisions 
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of essential American policies. The first 
legislative act of Washington’s Adminis- 
tration was a tariff bill. 

From that day to this, one of our firm 
national policies has been that tariffs are 
solely a domestic question in protection 
of our own people. It is now proposed 
that an international conferefice should 
be called with view to “lowering exces- 
sive tariffs.” The very implication of call- 
ing other nations into conference with 
view to changing our tariff duties is to 
subject our tariffs to international agree- 
ment. 

For myself I hold that any inequalities 
or excessive duties in the American tariff 
can be corrected through the flexible pro- 
visions of the present tariff law. If other 
nations should adopt this principle and 
such an instrumentality it would auto- 
matically remove excessive duties and un- 
equal treatment throughout the . world 
without interference with domestic con- 
trol of tariff policies. 

If the meaning of the Congress is that 
such a conference should discover and 
negotiate the elimination of particular ex- 
cessive duties throughout the world, then 
I do not need to elaborate upon the di- 
rection in which such action leads for it 
means simply attempting the futility of 
negotiating a world tariff amongst 60 or 
70 nations subject to confirmation of their 
legislative bodies. 


Position Regarding 


World Conference 


If on the other hand what the Congress | 
means is to undertake a general lowering | 
of American tariffs in exchange for lower- 
ing of tariffs elsewhere in the world, and 
if the Congress proposes to make such a 
radical change in our historic policies by | 
international negotiation affecting the 
whole of American tariffs, then it is the| 
duty of the Congress to state so frankly | 
and indicate the extent to which it is 
prepared to go. | 

I am fully alive to the effect on our 
own and world commerce of the many 
arbitrary restrictions now in existetice. 
The Departments of State and Commerce 
are actively engaged in protecting our ex- 
port trade from unfair discriminations and 
infractions. If at any time circumstances 
are such as to permit the hope that such 
barriers to international trade and com- 
merce may be removed through the me- 
dium of an international conference with- 
out sacrificing American interests or de- 
parting from the historic policiés followed 
by our country, I shall not hesitate to take 
the lead in calling such a conference. 

If this measure is intended to do more 
than this, then the new policy should be 
clearly, indicated for clarity to the Amer- 
ican people and for the guidance and judg- 
ment of the Executive. An established na- 
tional policy should not be changed by | 
implication. 

My fourth objection to the bill lies in 
the further request that I should “negoti- 
ate with foreign governments reciprocal 
trade agreements under a policy of mutual 
tariff concessions.” This proposal is in di- 
rect conflict with the other proposals “to 
eliminate discriminatory tariffs; prevent 
economic wars; and promote fair, equal 


and friendly trade,”eall of which latter 
are desirable. 


Policy of Treating 
Nations Equally 


A firmly established principle of the 
American tariff policy is the uniform and 
equal treatment of all nations without 
preferences, concessions or discrimina- 
tions (with the sole exception of certain 
concessions to Cuba). No reform is re- 
quired in the United States in this mat- 
ter, but we should have at once abandoned 
this principle when we enter upon re- 
ciprocal concessions with any other na- 
tion. That is at once unequal treatment 
to all other governments not parties 
thereto. That is the very breeding ground 
for trade wars, This type of preferen- 
tial tariff agreement which exists abroad 
today is one of the primary causes of 
trade wars between other countries at the 
present moment. 

It has been the policy of our Govern- 
ment for many years to advance “most 
favored nation” treaties with view to ex- 
tinguishing these very processes, pref- 
erences and trade frictions and to secure 
equal treatment to us by the other na- 
tions in all their tariff and economic ar- 
rangements. We Nave such treaties or ex- 
ecutive agreements with 31 nations. 

If we adopted this complete reversal of 
policies and now negotiated reciprocal 
tariff agreements we should either under 
our “most favored nation” obligations need 
extend these rights to all nations having 
such treaties with us, or to denounce such 
treaties. 

The struggle for special privileges by 
reciprocal agreements abroad has pro- 
duced not only trade wars but has become 
the basis of political concessions and alli- 
ances which lead to international entan- 
glements of the first order. These very 
processes are adding instability to the 
world today, and I am unwilling-to enter 
upon any course which would result in 
the United States being involved in such 
complexities and such entanglements. 


|Effects of Proposal 
On Agriculture 


Of high importance to us, also in con- 
sideration of these matters is that the 
principal interest of a majority of the 60 
or 70 other natidns which might be ap- 
proached for mutual tariff concessions 
would be to reduce the American agricul- 
tural tariffs. No concessions otherwise 
than those related to agricultural products 
would be of any importance to those par- 
| ticular nations. 

The effect of such a shift in the basis 
of our agricultural tariffs would be to 
| make us large importers of food products, 
| to demoralize our agricultural industry 
| and render us more and more dependent 
upon .foreign countries for food supply; 
| to drive our farmers into the towns and 
factories, and thus demoralize our whole 
| national economic and social stability. 

Moreover, the futility of the Executive 
negotiating such treaties as reciprocal 
tariffs has been often demonstrated in our 
past. Before we definitely adopted the 
policy of equal treatment to all nations 
the Congress had from time to time au- 
thorized such treaties. Out of some 22 
such treaties providing for reciprocal 
tariff concessions, the Congress either re- 
fused to confirm or failed to act in 16, 
and two of the remaining sfx failed of 
confirmation by other governments. On 
another occasion the Congress conferred 
upon the Executive a limited authority 
to conclude reciprocal or preferential 
tariffs without confirmation. Twenty-two 
;Such agreements were entered upon, all 
of which were repealed in subsequent 
tariff acts. The experience ‘would not 
seem to be encouraging for this type of 
| action, 
| There are other objections which might 
| well be taken to this bill. It is enough, 
however, that this bill would destroy the 
effectiveness of the flexible tariff which 
for the first time gives protection against 
excessive or inadequate tariffs, prevents a 
isystem of frozen tariffs upon the country 
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Shows Increase’ 


Crop Prospects Estimated 
For 19 Countries’ in 
Northern Hemisphere by 
Agriculture Department 


The acreage sown to wheat for the 1932 
harvest in the 19 foreign countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere for which estimates 
are available is 106,791,000 acres as com- 
pared with 106,103,000 acres for the 1931 
harvest and 105,328,000 acres for the 1930 
harvest, according to a report just issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. Esti- 


mates of acreage sown in Russia are not 
included in these totals, it was stated. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Seeding of Spring wheat in Canada has 
been delayed by the cold, wet weather. 
Moisture conditions are better than for 
the past three years, and the seed bed is 
in good condition for germination. 

Increased in Three Countries 


The Winter wheat acreage in Europe 
(aside from Russia) as now reported is 
about 2,000,090 acres less than last year. 
France, Italy and Germany have seeded 
larger areas but decreases have occurred 
in other countries, principally in the 
Danube Basin. The late Spring has 
delayed the development of the Winter 
crop and has hindered Spring seeding. 

Conditions in Italy are generally favor- 
able but French reports note complaints 
of continued cool wet weather. The con- 
dition in Germany on May 1 as officially 
reported was above average and slightly 
above last year. In Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia the crops are generally satisfactory 
but less favorable conditions are reported 
in Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Preliminary forecasts of the production 
in the three North African countries total 
73,721,000 bushels as compared with 69,- 
186,000 bushels harvested in 1931. Larger 
crops are forecast in Algeria and Tunis 
but a smaller havest is expected in 
Moroccco. 

In India where the area was increased 
from 31,582,000 to 33,907,000 acres, only a 
small increasé in production is indicated. 
The first official forecast of the 1932 wheat 
production in that country is 347,648,000 
bushels as compared with 346,789,000 bush- 
els, the corresponding estimate of the 1931 
crop. 


Australian and Argentine Conditions 


Conditions in Australia and Argentina 
this season are more favorable for seed- 
ing than last Spring and some increase 
in acreage is expected. A rough approxi- 
mation: of the acreage in Australia as 
forwarded by the International Institute 
of Agriculture is 15,500,000 acres as com- 
pared with 14,500,000 acres last year. 

The 1932 rye acreage in nine European 
countries is reported at 32,223,000 acres 
against 31,709,000 acres in 1931 and 33,- 
210,000 acres in 1930. The acreage in Ger- 
many is reported at 11,112,000 acres, an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent over 1931 
but, excepting last year, is the smallest 
since 1924. 

The condition of the crop on May 1 was 
above average and also above last year. 
Winter killing amounted to only 0.5 per 
cent of the acreage sown. The condi- 
tion of the crop in Czechoslovakia on May 
1 was also above average. The condition 
in Poiand on March 15 was below average. 
The Winter acreage in Russia is estimated 
at 64,765,000 acres Compared with 67,482,- 
000 acres in 1931. 
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Ambassador to Attend 
Funeral of M. Doumer 


The President has named the Hon. 
Walter E. Edge as Ambassador Extraordi- 


nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America on a special mission 
to participate in the funeral ceremonies 
of the late President of France (M. 
Dcumer). Ambassador Edge will send a 
wreath in President Hoover’s name.—(De- 
partme:.t of State.) 





irrespective of economic change and gives 
relief from log rolling and politics in tariff 
making. It would surrender our own con- 
trol of an important part of our domestic 
affairs to the influence of other nations 
or alternatively would lead us into fu- 
tilities in international negotiations. It 
would start our country upon the road of 
a system of preferential tariffs between 
nations with all the trade wars, interna- 
tional entanglements, etc. which our 
country has sought to avoid by extending 
equal treatment to all of them. 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 





Motion to Override Veto 


Is Defeated in House 


By a roll call vote of 178 ayes to 166 nays 
the House on May 11 defeated a motion 
to override the President’s veto of the 
bill. A two-thirds vote is necessary to 
override a veto. 

The message was read in the House 
after the conclusion of calendar busiziess. 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., acting chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, moved that the mess- 
age be referred to his Committee. After 


Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
Schenectady, N. Y., if he would not change 


the message. 

As Mr. Crisp obtained the floor, he said: 
“I deem it unnecessary to waste the time 
of the House by having a roll call on this 
veto message. I have a reason for this 
and that is because I realize it would be 
futile. I am still for the bill, and if I 


riding the veto I would want a roll call. 


President seems to contradict himself. 

“Under the bill we passed no American 
| rights would have been affected. 

“I believe the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
resulted in injury to this country; I think 
it caused American capital to go to other 
countries in the establishment of branch 
factories and cause retaliatory tariffs to 
be levied by foreign countries.” 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., minority floor leader, suggest- 
ing that since the members of the ma- 
jority party have been criticizing the rates 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, asked 


cific reductions named. 

“T’ll tell you why we didn’t,” Mr. Crisp 
answered. “This Congress has been busy. 
throughout this session in passing admin- 
istrative measures which the President has 
recommended. Tariff is always a political 
question and it would have been idle for 
us to bring in a measure carrying spe- 
cific items, because we have a narrow mar- 
gin of majority in the House, and in the 
Senate the other party is in the control.” 


Mr. Crisp said there are two important 





features in the bill the President vetoed | 


which he ‘did not mention in his message. 
They were (1) the provision for the cre- 
ation of a consumers’ counsel, and (2) the 
provision that when it is found that a 
manufacturer has created a monopoly the 


tariff on the goods would be removed and 


the goods placed on the free list. 


some debate, however, he was asked by | 


his motion to ask for a vote to override | 


thought there was any chance of over- | 


“In the last part of the message, the | 


why they did not bring in a bill with spe- | 
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Lifted in Oklahoma 


Governor Revokes Ruling Plac- 
ing Troops in Oil Field to 
Prevent Drilling 





Oklahoma City, Okla., May 11. 


Governor Murray has revoked his order 
placing Oklahoma City under martial law 


to prevent oil dfilling extensions, to “see | 


if the city officials will enforce the city 
ordinances against extensions,” he said. 

His decision to revoke his order came 
after he had read statements by the 
Mayor and City Manager that the city 
could enforce its own regulations. 


week was not a complete military shut- 
down, but only affected oil extensions. 

He declared he is going to take the 
Mayor and City Manager at their word 
and let them enforce the ordinance. The 
only reason for the martial law order, he 
said, was to back up the city regulations. 


Copyright Status Is Asked 
For Designs in Patent Law 


Z 
(Continued from. Page 1.) 


by Chairman Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, to have “considerable merit.” 
Mr. Fenning had suggested that the 


copyright design law be changed to in-} 


clude some phases of copyright and some 
of patent, since both of these questions 
are involved to some extent in copyright 
design. Placing copyright in such a cate- 
gory would divorce it both from patent 
and copyright alone and yet would enable 
the law to give adequate protection to 
designers, Mr. Fenning said. 


William B. Warner, president of the Mc- | 


Call Company, and chairman of the Copy- 
right Committee of the National Publish- 
ers’ Association, recommended that any 
design legislation should specifically ex- 
empt home dressmaking and picforial rep- 
resentation of such dressmaking designs. 
Thé only interests which would be bene- 
fited without such exemptions, he said, 
would be the Paris creators, and unless 
the exemption were to be allowed home 
dressmaking in America would be de- 
stroyed. 

Edwin A. Whitman, representing the 
National Protective Repair Association, 
told the committee that no matter what 
Congress may do the final decision as to 
the validity of copyright or patent laws 
would rest with the courts. 

The principle of newness and attractive- 
ness should be included in design law. 
he said, adding that invention should be 
eliminated from such law. 

He suggested that the fees be reduced 
and that some steps be taken to reduce 
the time it now takes to get a copyright. 


Martial Law Order 


|cago, Ill., suggested that part 





He said the organizations he represents 


e otherwise satisfied with the copyright 
aws. 


William D. Shoemaker, 
Washington, D. C., said he agreed sub- 


a lawyer of 


stantially with the proposal submitted by 


Mr. Fenning. 








Promotions Defended 
In Veterans’ Bureau 


Salary promotions granted her in the) 


office of William Wolff Smith, former gen- 
eral counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
now special counsel on insurance claims in 
the Veterans’ Administration, were de- 
fended May 11 by Miss Annabel Hinder- 
liter, an attorney in the Bureau, at a hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, considering the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 355) to effect certain 
changes governing compensation paid to 


retired officers. 


Miss Hinderliter had asked for an ap- 
pearance before the Committee to explain 
statements made in the text of the reso- 
lution which, she declared, inferred “favor- 
itism” on the part of Mr. Smith in the 


ranting of promotions. 


She was ques- 


ioned relative to the various positions she 
as to her legal status, by Representative 


has held in the Government service and | 


Blanton (Dem), of Abilene, Tex., author 


of the resolution. 


Tracing successive salary increases from 
$1,440 a year, which she received as a clerk 
in the Veterans’ Bureau in 1923, to her 


present pay of $4,800, which became ef-| 


fective in 1930, the witness testified that 
these increases were received on the basis 
of advancements in efficiency ratings and 
that her qualifications for more responsi- 


ble positions were passed upon favorably! service are located in the State’s five 


by the Civil Service Commission. 
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Decision Delayed 


On Proposal to 
Revise Rail Act 


Early Consideration Sought 
In Home Under Special 
Rule of Revaluation and 
Recapture Provisions 





The House Committee on Rules, after a 


The Governor said his order issued last |P@ttial hearing on May 11, deferred until 


|May 13 concluding arguments and action 


on @ request for a special rule to expedite 
in the House the consideration of the Ray- 
burn bill (H. R. 11677) to amend sections 
5, 15-a and 19-a of the amended Inter- 
state Commerce Act respecting revaluation 
of railroads and repeal of the recapture 
provisions. 

Representatives Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex., and Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., respectively chairman and 
former chairman of the House Commit- 


;tee on Interstate Commerce, argued for 
| the priority rule. 
sign certificate would be issued, was said | 


Their hearing will con- 


High Costs Predicted 
Mr. Rayburn said that unless Congress 
wipes out the recapture clause of the law 
there will be continual law suits that ulti- 


tinue. 


|mately will cost the Federal Government 


millions of dollars. He referred to con- 
flicting views between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He quoted Commis- 
sioner Eastman as having told him the 
Government could not collect the recap- 
ture money if it tried and that attempt 
to do so might throw railroads into 
bankruptcy. 

He said that action along the line pro- 
posed in the bill, supplementing the Re- 
construction Finance Act, is imperative. 
He warned of trouble ahead of the rail- 
roads unless there is some such relief 
and said he was speaking not in the in- 
terest of the railroads alone but of the 
public in view of the billions of dollats 
of rail investments. 

Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
of the 
trouble that exists in this country today 
is because the people are being drained 
by Wall Street manipulations. 

Time Declared Inopportune 

Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Ga., said he can not conceive of any 
worse time than the present to consider 
the proposed legislation, because the 
country is convinced that Congress has 
done too much for the “vested interests.” 


Mr. Rayburn replied that the Intérstate . 


Commerce Committee believes the proposed 
legislation is right and had the courage 
to report it out to the House. 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, 
Ind., said he believes there is much in 
what Mr. Cox said. He said in his own 
district in Indiana 19 out of 20 farmers 
have been turned down on their applica- 
tions for loans which they had expected 
to get as the result of the enactment of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
law and that they say the railroads can 
borrow money. 

“T am here pleading for what we believe 
is in the interest of public welfare,” Mr. 
Purnell said. “I am not interested in 
railroads as such but for the country’s 
interest in the railroads as an institution 
valued at something like $21,000,000,000 or 
$23,000,000,000. The railroads are owned 
by thousands of people, by insurance com- 
panies, by vast trust funds.” 

Representative Parker said the valua- 
tion of railroads today is not as high as 
in 1929, nor are their receipts. He said 
that under the O'Fallon decision it would 
require revaluations every year and he 
= with views expressed by Mr. Ray- 

urn. a 

Mr. Rayburn said that the taxes of 
American railroads run more than $1,000,- 
000 a day. The Committee then postponed 
the hearing because of other matters. 





Connecticut ‘Gas’ Stations 
Average 1 to 82 Autos 


Hartford, Conn., May 11. 

Connecticut has one gasoline filling sta- 
tion for every 82 registered motor ve- 
hicles, and one gasoline pump for every 
30 cars, according to a bulletin issued by 
| the Department of Motor Vehicles. More 
|than 26 per cent of the 12,004 pumps in 





| largest cities, it was stated. 
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Child Problems 
As Studied in 


Survey Reviewed 


Library of 21 Volumes Pub- 
lished by White House 
Conference on Health and 
Protection 


Publications of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 


now constitute a library of 21 volumes on 
child life, according to a statement issued 
by the Conference May 11. The studies 
are both voluminous in content and wide 
in scope. 

These reports are not issued as Govern- 
ment documents but are privately printed | 
and sold by the Conference. 

Numerous treatises yet to be published 
will further enrich the literature on ad- 
olescent and infant problems according 
fn _ statement which follows in full 
ext: 

With more than 21 reports off the press, 
the White House Conference publications 
program is sufficiently mature to permit 
& scanning of the total output. 


Comprehensive Results Shown 


At the outset, when the President called 
together committees to study and eval- 
uate the child life of the country, such 
a volume of material probably was not 
foreseen, but the mine of information 
turned up by the investigations of the 
experts in the four fields covered—medical, 
public health, education, and care of the 
handicapped—proved unexpectedly rich. 

So much has been happening to change 
and influence the lives of children within 
the past two decades, so many new ef- 
forts, official and unofficial, have devel- 
oped for the health protection and social 
care of children, and science has devel- 
oped so many new techniques for the 
study of the physical and mental factors 
of growth and development, that the 
story to be told is necessarily a compre- 
hensive and many-sided one. Much of it 
had been written sporadically, but not be- 
fore had it been made so complete. 

The books now being published through 
the cooperation of the conference and The 
Century Co. represent not individual opin- 
ion but a comparison of opinion and data 
by committees of men and women chosen 
for their high achievement within spe- 
cialized fields. The authority back of the 
publications gives weight to the findings 
and recommendations contained in the 
volumes. There has rarely been brought 
together in cooperative authorship such a 
group of specialists. 

Based on Original Savings 

The reports are based to a considerable 
extent on original surveys and researches, 
supplemented by data gathered in the ex- 
perience and practice of the individual 
committee members. The result is a com- 
posite picture of American child life. 

The publications now in print include 
one summary volume, seven volumes and 
five pamphlets an educational aspects of 
child life; seven publications in the medi- 
cal field; two on phases of public health 
and child care; two on the handicapped. 

The educational books cover a wide 
range including the most authoritative 





and comprehensive volume on the subject | ing it only to protect Department of Com- 


of child labor; an important volume bring- 
ing together the newest information on 
vocational guidance; a volume presenting 


all available data on the subject of special | 


education of exceptional children; a study 


of the new movement in parent education, | 


giving history and present status, with 
practical programs; a volume dealing with 
the different phases of home management 
in relation to the health and welfare of 
children; 


@ general volume dealing in 


brief with all phases of the school health | 


program. 

Other smaller volumes take up such im- 
portant subjects as children’s reading, co- 
operation between home and school, safety 
education, social hygiene, and problems 
of administration of the health program 
in schools. 


sulting from a survey of the education of 
the young child in nursery schools, kin- 
dergartens and day nurseries. 


A com-| 








| 9,600, 
17,800, and 21,450-21,550. So far the United | 
States has planned to make no recom-| 





Ppanion volume resulting from a study of | 


the young child in the home will be pub- 
lished later. Together they will give an 
array of data on the young child which 
has never before been brought together. 


School and Home Studies 


— \ 
The volumes in the medical field cover ; 


a@ wide range. Supplemeting the study of 
the young child from an educational view- 
point, there is a volume giving the facts 
of a national survey on the extent to 
which preventive medical measures are 
applied to the child under six. 

Medical education is treated in two im- 
portant volumes, one dealing with pedia- 
tric education, the other, with obstetric 
education, giving facts showing the pres- 
ent status, and recommendations for om- 
provements. One of four volumes on 
growth and development of the child is 
off the press, dealing with nutrition, and 


vey of this whole vital subject. 

A smaller volume on nutrition service 
in the field presents a study of nutrition 
activities by various agencies and in- 
cludes a survey of child health centers. 
Body mechanics is the subject of another 
volume. One on psychology and psychi- 
atry deals with this important subject 
in relation to the physical care of the 
child and the practitioner's responsibility. 

Delinquency Discussed 

Unusual contributions to public health 
literature are the volumes on communica- 
ble disease control, which gives the most 
modern practices, and another dealing 
with public health administration in re- 
lation to children. A forthcoming volume 
will deal with the production and con- 
trol of milk. 

In the field of social welfare, one vol- 
ume, “The Delinquent Child,” treating the 
factors of juvenile delinquency, deals with 
this vital subject fundamentally, with a 


viewpoint that should change social think- | 


ing and practice. Another volume dealing 
with the subject of the organization tr 
services for the care of handicapped chil- 


dren gives standards of care and offers | 


practical suggestions. 
The forthcoming volumes are 


contributions to the literature on child 
welfare. 





Intercoastal Ship Laws 
In Virgin Islands Opposed 


Enactment of the proposal permitting 
the President to apply the intercoastal 
shipping laws to the Virgin Islands only 
after an investigation, was urged before 
the House Committee on 


: equally | 
wide in range and represent important | 





ng Se aA 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


| 


May 11, 1932 


8 a. m. to 10 a. m—The President at 
a conference at the White House dis- 
cussed governmental economies with the 
Special Senate Economy Committee. 

11 a. m.—Representative Pratt (Rep.), 
of New York City, call to present 
William H. Hill, of Binghamton, N. Y. | 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., called to re- 
quest the President to send a repre- 
sentative of the Government to attend 
the opening of the Port at Albany, N. 
Y., June 7. 

11:45 a. m—Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, called to present Senator 
Cohen (Dem.), of Georgia. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of southern 
motion picture engineers. 

12:35 p. m—The President was pho- 
tographed with the members of the 
Hi-Y Club of Raleigh, N. C. 

12:45 p. m.—The Fiske Jubilee singers 
were received by the President. 

1 p. m.—Gen. Charles G. Dawes, presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

3 p. m—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
called to discuss veterans’ matters. 

4 p. m—Robert P. Lamont, Secré- 
tary of Commerce, caled to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

4:15 p. m.—Walter F. Brown, Post- 
master General, called to discuss postal 
matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answernig cor- 
respondence. 
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Absorption of Country’s Banks |\Effects of Light 
Into Single System Foreseen| (y Behavior of 





| Senator Norbeck Opposes Extension of Branch 


Privileges in Glass Bill 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


for enlargment of branch banking priv- 
ileges as an appeal for protection of the 
“home” banks. There was nothing more 
satisfactory to the folks of the home 
town, wherever that town is, he said, than 
to be able to talk over their problems 
with the banker who was one of their 
neighbors. 

“They do not want to be placed in the 
position,” he continued, “where they have 
to make out the loan application and 
have it sent to some great city hundreds 
of miles away, where the applications are 
handled at the rate of one every three or 


|four minutes. 


“When a man wants to get $50 to buy a 
cow, he wants to go to the home town 


| banker and get it. 


“And now the Glass bill proposes that 
the banks can have branches all over their 
State. How do we know that, if we open 
the door, the same group won’t be down 
here lobbying for a nation-wide branch 
banking system?” 

Senator Norbeck declared there was al- 
ways the lurking fear that a great system 
may fail. He said that failure of a unit 
bank obviously does great economic dam- 
age, and asked if any Senator realized 
how much more far-reaching would be the 
failure of a bank with many branches. 
| The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
| W. Pole, was criticized by Senator Norbeck 
for his argument in several annual re- 
ports in favor of branch banking. Sena- 
tor Norbeck declared Mr. Pole had not 





Broadened Channel 


For Broadcasting 


Purposes Advised 


Adoption by American Dele- 
gates to World Congress 
Of European Proposal to 
Widen Band Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
broadcasting and television stations: 
150-285, 370-460, 540-550, 3,500-3,700, 17,650- 
17,750, and 33,000-50,000. The new bands 
would be granted in addition to the pres- 
ent bands of 550-1,500, 6,000-6,150, 9,500- 
11,700-11,900, 15,100-15,350, 17,750- 


mendation to widen the present band. 
“The United States has more interest in 
widening the band than any other country 
in the world,” Mr. Caldwell said. 
United States should give up no space in 
the ether to any foreign country until we 


have exhausted the possibilities of broad- | 


ening the broadcast band for our use. We 
should stop our boycott of the union at 


|radio conferences, and should adopt the 


union proposal as a basis for formulating 
United States recommendations, modify- 


merce airways services and other vitally 
necessary mobile services.” 
Mexican Operations 

Mr. Caldwell said United States broad- 
casters are worried about overcrowding 
caused by Mexican stations. 

“If it were not for the depression,” he 
explained, “many United States channels 
would now be ruined by Mexican stations 
Use of two frequencies has been seriously 
hampered by operation of Mexican sta- 
tions, and we may expect many more to 
have their value to us materially lessened 


when more Mexican stations are estab- | 


lished, unless there is some place in the 
ether to put these stations.” 


Lloyd Espenscheid, representing the 


| American Telephone & Telegraph he 
One volume gives the information re-| me aeoee Ce. Sas 


speaking, he said, “as a citizen, rather 
than as a telephone man,” urged that 
engineers be appointed to experiment with 
low-frequency operation, so the United 
States can make some definite recommen- 


dations which are technically acéurate. | 


Other technical investigations, he said, 
should be conducted if time permits. 


Cost of Navy Transfer 


Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director of Naval) the statement reported to have been made | copy 
| Communications, Navy Department, told|on the floor of the Senate on May 9, that McAdoo, and concluding as follows: 

| a legal memorandum on some question af- | 
fecting national banks was “suppressed” 


the conference it cost the Navy more than 
$5,000,000 to move from the present broad- 
cast band to the place in the spectrum 
they now use, and if they were forced to 
move again when the broadcast band was 
widened, it would cost millions more. 
Replying to Mr. Caldwell’s assertion 


that the Navy must have spent more than | memorandum from one official to another, | 


$1,000,000 in moving each station, because 
they have, he said, only four channels, 
Capt. Hooper pointed out that the Navy 
operates on about 20 channels, and had 
the additional expense of installing new 


presenting a complete and significant sur- ship equipment. 


The last international conference was 


|held in Washington, D. C., in 1927, ac- 


cording to Commission records. It was 
attended by 79 nations and resulted in 


| adoption of what is known as “The Inter- | 
| national Radiotelegraph Convention and 


General Regulations Annexed Thereto.” 


“The | 


told the full facts “concerning the losses 
by failure of banks.” The Comptroller 
had done this to make a better showing 
for branch banking and to make it appear 
that banks with branches are safer, said 
Senator Norbeck. 


| Documentary Evidence 


Of Charges Claimed 


Upon mention being made of the re- 
marks. of Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, May 10, as to irregularities of Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Glass said that a subcom- 
mittee of which he with Senator Sackett, 
now Ambassador to Germany, and Sena- 
tor Edge, now Ambassador to France, were 
members, had found documentary evi- 
dence with respect to at least one Mem- 
ber of Congress. The information was 
not made public because of the state of 
ill health of the particular Congressman, 
|who later died. This documentary evi- 
dence is available, if anyone wants to 
take the responsibility of making it pub- 
lic, he said. 

Continuing his discussion of the branch- 
banking provision, Senator Norbeck ques- 
tioned whether the frequently called “in- 


to the central banks. 


to the fellow who abuses that power?” 
jhe demanded. 
Senator Shipstead 


“practically coerced 
money into foreign bonds.” 


voluntary servitude” of the small banks 
correct the situation by giving more power 
“Are we going to 
correct the situation by givng more power 


(Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, stated that bankers had been 
told in many instances by bank exami- 
|ners to buy bonds, that they had been 
into putting local 


Senator Norbeck questioned also the suc- 
cess attributed to the Canadian system. 
He said that one Canadian bank which 
had failed had some 400 branches. “There 
is nothing worse for the country than to| gan Company.” 


have credit centralized in a few centers,” 
he maintained. 

Senator Norbeck urged the Senate to 
prevent further encroachment on the 
rights of the States, a result he said 
| would follow extension of branch banking. 

“Let us not continue this everlasting 
concentration,” he said. “Let us not add 
more to this mania of standardization. I 
want to leave something to the States, 
something for the people themselves.” 


Further Encroachment 


On State Rights Opposed 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
agreed that there was danger in concen- 
tration of power, but he called attention 
to the necessity for pig institutions 
and the strength they have. He said 
he always had looked with favor on the 
small banks in the small towns. They 
constituted a backlog for the communities, 
Tm declared, that it would be difficult to re- 
place. 

He added, however, that conditions have 
changed, explaining that high speed 
highways, telephones, and telegraphs had 
obliterated distance and had brought com- 
munities to the backdoor of locations of 
the greater banks. The result has been, 
he said, that deposits are moving toward 
the larger banks where credit accommo- 
dation is available and the small banks 
}are hardly “getting enough business to 
| live on.” 

The extension of branch banking under 
such conditions was regarded by Senator 
Fletcher, therefore, as justifiable and as 
step in pace with changing conditions and 
requirements. 

Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
asserted that H. Parker Willis, employed 
by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
had access to confidential figures and had 
transmitted the information daily to 
; French newspapers. 

“Let us think what the effect is of Par- 
ker Willis’ dispatches that the United 
States was about to embark upon infla- 
tionary policies on the French, German 
and Dutch security holders,” said Mr. 
Kean. “They sold their American securi- 
ties as fast as they could. 

“The question is whether the original 
Glass bill was not written and conceived 
by H. Parker Willis,” he continued. 

Senator Glass declared that there was 
“not a sentence of the bill that the tech- 


Plants Analyzed 


Experiments Carried on by 
Scientists at Smithsonian 
Institution Expected to 
Explain Plant Phenomena 








Scientists of the Smithsonian Institu- 

tion are seeking to determine the factors 
underlying the light requirements of va- 
rious plants, the Institution announced 
May 11. They were said to be using a 
special apparatus which regulates and 
determines the amount of carbon dioxide 
and the intensity of light used by the 
plants. 
The experiments, according to the an- 
nouncement, are aimed to reveal the 
mechanics of the queer behavior of cer- 
tain plants. “The experiment already has 
shown,” the Institution explained, “tha 
the correct combination of wave lengths 
is of the utmost importance in making 
up synthetic sunlight.” The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 5 

The mechanics of some queer behavior 
of plants may be cleared up by experi- 
ments now under way at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Behavior of Plants 

There is the compass plant, for example. 
It is a bristly perennial of the aster fam- 
ily which grows in abundance over the 
prairies. It is a living compass, turning 
the edges of its leaves in a general north- 
south direction. Another American plant, 
the wild lettuce, does the same thing. The 
result is that. when the intensity of sun- 
light is weakest in the morning and 
evening the flat surfaces of the leaves 
are in a position to receive the maximum 
available amount of light. At noon, when 
there is more light than the plant needs, 
only the edges of the leaves are turned 
towards the sun. 

Then there is the English ivy, which 
arranges its leaves in a mosiac pattern 
so that about the greatest possible area is 
exposed to the light. Other plants show 
equally precise adaptations to their light 
requirements. It is all associated with 
the process of photosynthesis, or the man- 
ufacture by the plant of carbohydrates out 
of carbon dioxide and water in the pres- 
sence of light. The strength of light 
needed for this process varies somewhat 
with the particular plant and its condi- 
tions, according to Dr. Earl S. Johnston, 
Smithsonian plant physiologist, and the 








nician of the Committee was not directed 
to put in there by the Committee.” 


Opposed to Change 


In National Policy 

Senator Kean, proceeding with his dis- 
sion, said that “a change in national 
policy ought not to be made during the 
critical times through which we are pass- 
ing.” He asserted that the bill has “cer- 
tain features which could be disturbing 
to the financial structure of the country 


visions, including that which would elim- 
inate bank affiliates within three years. 
The New Jersey Senator expressed the 
belief that the Glass bill would, if passed, 
|prove a “backward step and an injury to 
the interests of the country.” He main- 
tained it would “eliminate all of the dis- 


at this time.” He questioned various pro- | 


object of the experiments is to determine 
the underlying factors in these variations. 
The phenomenon itself is one of the most 
vital in creation, the transformation of 
the sun’s energy into the fuel of animal 
life. Without it life would be impossible. 


Light Requirements 

Some plants work under high light in- 
tensities, such as those to which they must 
adapt themselves on the deserts of the 
southwestern United States. Others thrive 
best in the subdued light of a dense for- 
est. One curious little moss grows in caves 
|where there is almost no light at all. It 
is equipped with a plate of cells forming a 
battery of lenses capable of focusing the 
scattered light on the bodies especially 
concerned in carbohydrate formation. 
These are the chloroplasts which contain 
the mysterious substance, chlorophyll, 





tributing of securities,” that there would 
be “no large distributor except J. P. Mor- 











| Ruling on Legality of 


(Continued 


make no request for a formal opinion on 
the question by the Attorney General, Mr. 
Pole said, believing that the discovery of 
the memorandum will not unsettle na- 
tional banks having affiliates. 


out. 
The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice follows in full text: 


No Record in Files 





If the 
Glass bill, carrying its present provisions | opinion by the Attorney General in this 
against affiliates, is passed, the question | matter.’ 
will be definitely settled, Mr. Pole pointed 


Bank Affiliate 


Declared to Have Been Office Memorandum 





from Page 1.) 


| sending you herewith a photographic copy 
of what seems to be a carbon copy of a 
| memorandum prepared by the Solicitor 
General on this subject. A careful search 
of the files here fails to disclose any 


Later References Cited 
“The next thing in the Department’s 
files is a letter written by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer in January, 1921, to John 
| Skelton Williams, then Comptroller of the 


| “There is nothing in the files of the De-| Currency, referring to the memorandum 
partment of Justice to warrant or support >y Mr. Lehmann, and to the fact that 


| by two former Attorneys General. 


had been sent in 1913 to Secretary 


“*Apparently, what was sent to Secre- 
| tary McAdoo at that time was a duplicate 


The of the. photographic document which you 
memorandum referred to was prepared by | have. r A t 


(ion, for General Lehmann in November, | purports to be a photographic copy of an 


The only thing in our files is what 


1911, for the use of then Attorney General | unsigned letter to the Attorney General, 
| Wickersham. It was an intradepartmental | apparently intended for the signature of 


never intended for publication, 


not customary to publish such d6cuments 


|}and it has always been the policy of the) 
|Department of Justice not to publish) 


|them, particularly where they 
nameq persons or institutions. 
“Attorney General McReynolds’ 


in which the Attorney General said: 


| 





Pub 


Replace 


Private Operation Is Forecast 


yawns of the possibility of setting 
up a Governmest system of radio 
in this country as a “result of radio 
monoply and the over commercialization 
of radio broadcasting” was given in a 
statement May 11 by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington. 

Later, in the Senate, Mr. Dill called 
attention to the agreement with Canada 
by which Canada has nine cleared chan- 
nels and has a station on the Pacific 
coast of the same wave length as sta- 
tions operating on the Atlantic coast. , 

“The Radio Commission in this has 
broken down the rule so foolishly set 





Merchant | 


Marine, Radio and Fisheries, by Governor | 


Paul M. Pearson of the Islands, May 10. 
The principal business of the Islands 
now is as a bunkering station for ships 


going through the Panama Canal, he told | 
the Committee. If intercoastal laws were | 


applied, he added, foreign flag vessels 
would not be able to take coal from the 
United States to the Islands. 


up a few years ago,” Senator Dill said, 
referring to the regulation against al- 
lowing a wave length to a Pacific coast 
station already used by an Atlantic 
coast station. “It permits a foreign sta- 
tion to do what it has refused to let 
American stations do. 

“I hope the Commission will have 
enough patriotism, enough consideration 
for radio listeners, so that they will not 
further insist on this technical, inde- 
fensible and foolish rule.” 

The Washington Senator’s statement, 
made in connection with the_“new plan 
of the Canadian government for the 
operation of radio stations,” follows in 
full text: 

The new plan of the Canadian govern- 


ment for the operation of radio stations | 


will be watched with great interest by 
the American people. It will consist of 
nine high power cleared channel sta- 


“Everything we have would increase in| tions connected by the chain system with 


price, particularly the coal on which we 
live,” Governor Pearson said. 
. H. J. Tyrer, Commissioner of the Bu- 


au of Navigation of the Department of | 
mmerce, exspressed approval of the pro- | 


Posal. 


one cleared channel station in each 
| province, and two smaller stations, one 
at Montreal and one at Toronto, to- 
gether with whatever number of 100 
watt stations may be needed for local 
| Purposes, 


The license fees of $2 per year for re- 
ceiving sets and the limitation of 5 per 
cent of any program for advertising, 
and all under Government operation, 
will make a most interesting compari- 
son with our privately owned system 
in the United States. If the Canadian 
plan succeeds in satisfying the people of 
Canada and in meeting popular ap- 
proval of American listeners along the 
Canadian border, it may easily lead to a 
nation-wide demand for Government 
operation of all radio stations in the 
United States. 
| The existence and development of this 


challenge to American radio _ station 
owners. They must prove themselves 
more satisfactory to the people than 
the Canadian system, or the Govern- 
ment system will inevitably be estab- 
| lished in the United States. 


The American people will not tolerate 
private monopoly of radio in this coun- 
try, such as allowing chain stations to 
use all cleared channels and thereby 
| control everything by local broadcasting. 
If all cleared channels are to be used 
in that way Canada is showing us how 
to do it. 


Nor will radio listeners endure too 
much blatant and direct advertising by 
radio. If the Radio Commission and 
station owners do not recognize these 
facts and act accordingly, Canada’s ex- 
ample and experiences will make it easy 
for Congress to set up a Government 
system of radio that will serve the pub- 
lic interests more satisfactorily. 

This is not a threat. It is simply a 
statement of the inevitable: result of 
radio monopoly and the over commer- 
cialization of radio, broadcasting. 








only | 
connection with the matter was to send a 
copy of it to W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, on Sept. 19, 1913, at Secre- 
tary McAdoo's request, and with a letter 


“In compliance with your request, I am 


lic Radio System ‘to 


Government owned system will be a 


the Solicitor General; I find no record of 


nd it is| what action was taken by the Attorney | 


»| General or of any subsequent action ex- 
cept the sending of a copy to Secretary 
McAdoo and, for this reason, I do not feel 


relate to) justified in authorizing the publication of 


| the memorandum.’ 

“The action of Attorney General Palmer 
| was in accordance with a memorandum to 
him dated Jan. 25, 1921, by Solicitor Gen- 
eral Frierson, who reported the state of 
the files and the fact that there was no 
| record of any acceptance of the Lehmann 
memorandum as representing the official 
views of the former Attorney General. 
|The Lehmann memorandum was {fur- 
|nished to Senator Glass by the Depart- 
; ment of Justice on his representation that 
| the legal discussion contained in it would 
be useful to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the preparation 
and discussion of pending legislation.” 


Legality Questioned 
The legality of the operation of in- 


| vestment affiliates by national banks, and | 


;of the ownership of the shares of na- 
| tional banks by State-chartered corpora- 
tions or holding companies was questioned 
in the Lehmann opinion which was in- 
| troduced into the record by Senator Glass 
| (Dem.), of Virginia, May 10 during debate 
on the Glass bill .(S. 4412) in the Senate. 

Mr. Lehmann’s opinion was based upon 
an agreement providing for the organiza- 
tion of an investment affiliate by a New 
York City national bank, the name of 
which was excised by Senator Glass be- 
fore making public the opinion. 

“I am constrained to conclude that as 
to the bank the agreement violates the 
law,” the opinion reads, “in its details, 
because it impairs and limits the right 
of transfer of shares and because it as- 

sumes to bind the bank beyond the possi- 
bility of release by the majority action of 
| its shareholders and directors, and in its 
general plan and scope, because it em- 
barks the bank in business and ventures 
beyond its corporate powers.” 

Similarly he cencludec that the affiliate 
“in its holdings of national bank stocks is 
in usurpation of Federal authority and in 
violation of Federal law.” 

Propositions Derived 

After reviewing the history of the en- 
actment of the Nationa: Bank Act, and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court con- 
| Struing it, Mr. Lehmann stated that the 
following propositions had been derived 
| by him: 

“1. The banks are local institutions and 
| independent of each other, none the less 
| that they are creatures of Federal power 


which acts as a catalyst for action of sun- 
light on carbon dioxide and water. The 
shape and arrangement of cells containing 
the choroplasts are such that the amount 
of chlorophyll exposed to the sunlight can 
be varied. 

A specially devised apapratus has been 
constructed in the Smithsonian laboratory 


Debentures Urged 
For Farm Exports 


Tariff Reduction Also Proposed 


By Representative Sumners 
At House Hearing 


Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Dal- 
las, Tex., appearing before the House 
Committee on Agriculture May 11, advo- 
cated export debentures for farm products. 

He said they would serve as an arbitrary 


remedy for agricultural conditions created 
by an arbitrarily applied industrial tariff. 

The problems of agriculture, he con- 
tended, are merchandizing and the pro- 
tective tariff system. To remedy the first 
Mr. Sumners advocated establishment of 
a system such as that used on the produce 
exchanges, and for the second the use of 
the export debentures. 

“The condition of the farmer today re- 
sults from artificial causes and therefore 
we cannot depend upon natural processes 
to restore a paralyzed economic system,” 
Mr. Sumners told the Committee. 

Conditions will not get better unless 


e something basically is done, and we are 


going to have trouble in this country.un- 
less something is done. 

“We have been pumping out the farmer 
to stimulate tariff-protected industry. Now 
it is time to give back arbitrarily what 
you have taken arbitrarily. First reduce 
the tariff and then give the farmer a 
blood transfusion in the form of the de- 
benture.” 


Charge of ‘Influencing’ 
Congressman Denied 


Mr. Britten Objects to State- 
ment Made in Senate Speech 


The statement made in the Senate May 
10 that Chicago bankers “hired some 
Congressmen to defeat branch banking 
legislation” was held as untrue by Repre- 


sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIl., 
in a speech in the House May 11. 

The name of the Senator who made the 
charges was not used by Mr. Britten dur- 
ing his address, but he told the House 
that the charges were carried in news- 
paper reports. 

“This impugns the honesty and purpose 
of every Member of this House,” he said. 

“I don’t think it was done deliberately, 
but nevertheless it was done and I think 
a further statement should be made. 
“Legislation is not influenced by money. 
It may be influenced by friendship or so- 
ciety or by editorials, but never by money 
and never by hiring Congressmen.” 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 


lene, Tex., interjected that the reference 
in the Senate speech applied to a man 


who is now dead. 


“I resent the implication of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to impugn the repu- 
tation of the late Martin Madden as I 


do any implication impugning my reputa- 
tion,” Mr. Britten said. 


Any man who made such remarks about 
him “has got to account to me,” Mr. Brit- 
“Are we going to sit here and 
take this without challenging the state- 


ten added. 
ment?” Mr. Britten asked. 


Mr. Blanton later took the floor saying 


that he wanted “to endorse what Mr 


Britten said about Martin Madden,” add- 
ing “I don’t think there was enough money 
in the world to influence Martin B. Mad- 


den.” 





New Peach Varieties Sought 


The peach-canning season _ is 


this fruit to grow earlier 


for quantitative studies of the way plants | seasons. (Department of Agriculture.) 


absorb carbon dioxide under different 
lighting conditions. Not only is the process 
greatly affected by the intensity of the 
light, the experiments show, but the wave 
length also is of paramount importance. 
The experimental plants are grown with 
their roots in a nutrient solution and 
their tops extending into a double-walled 
glass tube. 
Proper Light Combinations 

They are furnished light from surround- 
‘ing lamps, so that the intensity and wave 
lengths of the light can be varied as de- 
sired. Throygh the tube, air containing 
different amounts of carbon dioxide can 
'be passed. Thus every elernent of the 
process is under rigid control of the ex- 
perimenters. 

The experiment already has shown that 
the correct combination of wave lengths 
is of the utmost importance in making 
up synthetic light. Thus, regardless of 
the intensity, the ordinary electric light 
when used alone has been demonstrated 
to be a poor light source. Its maximum 
energy occurs in the infra-red region, be- 
low the limit of visibility, while that of 
sunlight falls in the green-blue region. If 
tomato plants are grown under high- 
powered Mazda. lamps in the Smith- 
sonian’s special growth chambers, es- 
pecially when the humidity is high, their 
leaves turn pale and almost white. Chloro- 
phyll disappears under these conditions. 





the manner in which its shares may be 
transferred, but it can not impair or limit 
the right of transfer. 

“3. As to business operations, the bank 
|has such powers as are expressly granted 
by the act and such as are properly inci- 
|dental to those expressly granted, and 
none other, and so can engage only in 
the business of banking as that business is 
defined by the act. 

“4. It is neither banking nor an inci- 
dent of banking to invest the funds of 
| the bank in another business in any man- 
ner or to any extent; and the bank has, 
therefore, no right to invest its funds in 
the stocks of another corporation, and 
especially not in the stocks of another na- 
| tional bank. 

“5. The powers of a national banking 
| association are and can be granted only 
by the United States, and as no grant of 
}such powers is made by the act to any 
| State corporation, they may not be exer- 
| cised by such a corporation.” 

Powers Considered 

“These propositions relate to matters of 
| substance,” the opinion holds, “and so 
| may be no more evaded than violated. In- 
direction, if it accomplished the same pur- 
pose, stands upon the same footing with 
| direction.” 

| The affiliate in question had made in- 
| vestments in the shares of 16 banks and 
| trust companies, nine of which were na- 
tional banks, one of whick was owned out- 
right, and another practicalty controlled, 
according to the opinion. “Certainly 
| there can be no holding of such shares 
by any corporation,” Mr. Lehmann con- 
| cluded, “when the result is to defeat the 
| policy of the National Banking Act; that 
lis, to destroy the local character of the 
| bank, break down its independence, vest 
| its control in another corporation, and 
| link it in substantial proprietary interest 
| with some other business than national 
| banking.” 





“If the power in question exists, it exists | 


| without limit,” the opinion continues. 
|\“The company may extend its power to 
|the full control of all the banks into 
which it has made entrance. Nor need it 
stop with these. As it grows by what it 
feeds upon it may expand into a great 
central bank, with branches in every sec- 


| tion of the country. It is in an incipient 


;and subject to Federal supervision and| stage, a holding company of banks, with 


| control. 
} “2. A bank may in its by-laws regulate 


- 


added power to hold whatever else it may 


| find to its advantage.” 


being 
“stretched” by scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture, who are seeking varieties of 
and later in the 


4 
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Committee to Vote 


On World Court 
Ratification Plan 


Reservations as Approved 
Require American Con- 
sent to Advisory Opinions, 
On Matters of Interest 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing whether it constituted an understand- 
ing by the United States of what the juris- 
diction of the Court might be, or whether 
it was a reservation. If it were held to 


be a reservation, Senator Borah previously 
has explained, it meant that all of the 
other signatories would have to accept it 
or the American ratification would be un- 
availing. 

The Committee accepted without change 
and without a dissenting voice, the two 
resolutions that were a part of the resolu- 
tion of ratification of 1925 setting forth 
American procedure respecting | treaties 
and also the fact that by adhering to the 
Court, the United States was not vary- 
ing from its traditional policy of refrain- 
ing from intruding upon or entangling it- 
self in affairs of other nations. 

The two resolutions follow in full text: 

“Resolved, as a part of this act of rati- 
| fication that the United States approve 
the protocol and statute hereinabove men- 
tioned, with the understanding that re- 
course to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
any other State or States can be had only 
by agreement thereto between, through 
general or special, treaties concluded be- 
tween the parties in dispute; and 

“Resolved, that adherence to the said 
protocol shall not be construed as to re- 
quire the United States to depart from its 
traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with or entangling itself in the 
political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign State; nor 
shall adherence to the said protocol and 
statute be construed to imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of its tra- 
ditional attitude toward purely American 
questions.” 








Senate Economy Group 
_ Meets With President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Secretary Mills as “very harmonious.” 
Walter Newton, one of President Hoover’s 
secretaries, who attended the conference, 


said that the discussions were very “illum- 
inating,” but that no attempt was made 
to reach any conclusions. 

“We discussed economy,” said Secretary 
Mills, “along the general lines of seeing 
how through an economy program in an 
omnibus bill reductions could be made in 
appropriations and by authorizations of 
Government combinations of $300,000,000 
or below the budget estimates which is to 
be effected during the fiscal year 1933. 
We outlined in a general way such a pro- 

ram.” 

. Replying to inquiries, Mr. Mills said that 
.| the conference had not gone into details, 
but that the Director of the Budget, J. 
Clawson Roop, who also participated in 
the conference, would be glad to give the 
Economy Committee any details. 

The members of the Special Economy 
Committee who conferred with President 
Hoover were Senators Jones, Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut; Dickinson (Rep.), 
of Iowa; McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee; 
Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, and 
Brynes (Dem.), of South Carolina. 
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STAMPS? 


To those who like to collect stamps The Stamp Col- 
lector, an illustrated feature published in The Sun 
every Saturday, is a valuable source of information. 


The Stamp Collector d 
tells of the changes in 


escribes the new stamps and 
old ones; refers to their his- 


torical, political and geographical associations; gives 


a report of the stamp ex 
stamp clubs, and records 


hibits and the activities of the 
interestingly all the important 


events connected with stamps and stamp collectors. 


For $1.50 you may have the Saturday issues of The 


Sun containing The Stamp Collector sent to you every 


week for a whole year. 


In addition to the column of 


stamp news, you will receive in the Saturday Sun a 
number of other special pages and columns expertly 
edited and covering such subjects as Art, Antiques, 
Music, Books, Gardens, the Theater and Yachting. 
You will receive, also, the popular feature ‘called 
It Happened This Week, which gives in five brief 


columns a summary of 


USE THI 





the world’s events. 
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THE SUN, 280 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: I am inclosing check for $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
the Saturday Editions of The Sun, containing The Stamp Collector column. 
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Electricity Sales 
To Government | 


State’s Claim on Insolvency 
Of Depository Not Preferred Held Not to Avoid 





mpt| Statutes Requiring Security Held to Have 
Held Tax Exe Waived Common Law Right to Priority 








Receipts on Sales to Other niall Nee 


Utilities Paying the Levy James SHAW, BANKING COMMISSIONER OF 
Also Found Not Liable to} gyrrep grates Pane a 


Fipeuiry & Guaranty Com- 
Pennsylvania Impost PANY, 


Supreme Court of Texas. 
No, 1297-5784. 
Harrisburg, Pa.| On appeal from Hunt County, Sixth Dis- 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA trict. 
Joun W. Goopwin and Joe F. Goopwin 
for appellant; Seay, Seay, Matone & 
Lipscoms for appellee. 





v. 
LADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
Court "of Common Pleas of Dauphin 


County. Opinion of the Ceurt 
No. 7. The Supreme og a of Texas has 
the Court adopted the following opinion of its Com- 
a ry mission of Appeals, Section B: 


Leppr, 17 Sat Bank ee pemmmmerce, 8 
ool case comes before up| banking corporation incorpora under the 
pe = fm; aon the settlement of : laws of this State, was duly designated as a 
tax on gross receipts for the six months’ State depository. In compliance with the 
tied ended Dec. 31, 1930, made by the De-| Statute it executed a depository bond, con- 
part ent of Revenue June 4, 1931, and ap-|ditioned as required by law, with defendant 
ved by the auditor general June 5, 1921. in error as surety thereon. Subsequently 
petition asking the Secretary of Revenue | this bank closed its it because of insol- 
for a resettlement was refused. Upon peti-/| vency, and was plac in the hands of the 
tien for review the Board of Finance and} State Banking Commissioner for liquidation. 
Revenue disallowed the tax on two items. A At the time it was closed the State of Texas 
stipulation was filed to try the case without had on deposit the sum of $10,532.20. 
the intervention of a jury and the facts have| Defendant in error as surety on the de- 
been agreed upon positery bond, upon demand, paid the State 
The amount of “tax charged was $231,414.61, | the full amount of its claim against said 


items, in addition | bank 
following disputed a rant. 


and presented its claim for reimburse- 
as a préferred claim, to the Banking 
Commissioner. The Commissioner refused’ the 
claim as not being entitled to priority in pay- 
ment over general creditors of the bank. De- 
fendant in error thereupon instituted this 
suit to establish such claim as entitled to 
preferential payment out of the assets of 
said bank. 
+++ 


Briefly stated, defendant in error contends 
that its claim against said bank was entitled 
to priority of payment over other creditors 
for the following reasons: 

1. That at common law the sovereign had 
the absolute right topriority in payment of 
debts due it by an insolvent debtor as against 
the claims of general creditors. 

2. That the State of Texas as sovereign suc- 
. - |eeeded to this common law right when, EA on 

In the opinion this day filed to No. 184,| Jan. 20, 1840, adopte e common 
c. D. 1930 t7 U. &. Daily 474), we have sus- | England as the rule of gccinoanre this State. 
tained the right of the Commonwealth to tax 3. That the State of Texas ot by sub- 
en the first two items and held that it was|sequent legislative action, in opting the 
not entitled to tax on the charges for pole| banking laws, the depository laws, or any 
rights. This leaves for determination in this| other legislation, either expressly or impliedly, 
ease the question as to whether the State| repealed or modified this common law rule. 
is entitled to tax on the receipts from sale of 4. That under the banking laws of this 
electricity to the Unied States Government] State no such title to the assets af the in- 
and from sales to other utilities within the| solvent bank passed to the Banking Com- 
State who have purchased the current for| missioner as would defeat the State's right to 
resale. priority in payment of its claim. 

a 2 5. That the State Treasurer has not and 

We think it is too plain for serious argu- 


could not wire the mee rant ~~ pricrity 
ment that the Commonwealth is not entitled | by the mere filing © e@ State's cla 
to the tax on the receipts from the sale of cpramon creditor with the Banking Commis- 
electricity to the United States Government, | sioner. 
In the great case of Western Union Tel. Co. 6. That the defendant in error, having un- 
y. Kansas, 216 U. S. 1, the authorities, with | der compulsion paid the State’s claim in full, 
reference to the right of the State to a tax | is entitled to stand in the identica position 
which may be an indirect burden on inter-|of the State and is therefore privileged to 
state commerce, were considered at great | assert and enforce the State's right to priority 
j . It is there said, inter alia, page 27: in payment of the debt due it by said bank. 
“If the statute, reasonably interpreted, either| At the outset it may be stated that it is 
directly or by its necessary operstion, bur-| conceded by all parties that under the com- 
jude  anterstare commerce, it must be ad-| mon law of England one of the prerogatives 


upon the 
te an undisputed item: 
sf the sale of lamps, wire, sockets, 
gs, fuses, switches, lighting fixtures, 
eating, or cooking fixtures or utensils, me- 
tors, electric sweepers or vacuum cleaners 
and all other electrical supplies, repairs, 
machines, utensils or devices, $2,071,383.52. 
“From charges for service rendered; the 
amount set down opposite hereto including 
all receipts from labor charges in connec-. 
tion with custom or jobbing work, or in 
connection with installations for the report- 
ing company's service, $94,054.92. 
‘From charges for pole rights, $88,834.34. 
“From sale of electricity to United States 
Government, $43,344.72. 
“From sales to other utilities within the 
State for resale, $27,661.34. 
“Total, $2,325,278.84." 


to be invalid, whatever may have been| of the sovereign was the right ta have debts 
‘purpose for which it was enacted.” due him by an insolvent person paid 1 Brel, 
The same principles apply with equal force | erence to the rights of general creditors whose 
taxation which affects an agency of the| claims were not secured by valid liens. 
vernment. It has been many times held, The question as to whether the State of 
culminating in the case of Williams v, Tal-| Texas in adopting the common law suc- 
ladega, 226 U. S. 404, that a State can not in-| ceeded to this royal prerogative is one of 
irectly tax telegraph messages of the Federdi first impression in this State. It is, however, 
vernment. If the State can not tax the|neither new nor novel in the jurisprudence 
eletcrically transmitted messages to or from|of the country, as the courts of many States 
the agencies of the Government, how can it| have had occasion to pass upon and deter- 
tax the electricity sent to an agency of the| mine this question. 
Federal Government for the purpose of light + + 
While there are a few decisions to the con- 


or power? 
trary, the overwhelming weight of judicial 


Ih Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox, 277 U. S. 218, 
SS Dee Wash © tas om cpemiie mensured authority in other jurisdictions supports the 


at so many cents per gallon is void as applied 
proposition that the adoption by a State of 
p sales to instrumentalities of the Waited er er enna head lam a comies with it 


It is said, page 221: ¢ titling the State 
“The States may not burden or interfere | the sovereign prerogative en g 

with the exertion of national power or make - oe ga out of the effects o' 
it a source of revenue or take funds raised, " 
S tax the means used for the performance |_, United States widely © ihe 2,7: 
of eral functions.” Bramwell, 217 Pac. ( 7s ‘. ead. Reeth 

en it is remembered that| the tax in| Posit Co. v. State Tek: ae): “~e ee ar 
uestion here is on the receipts which come|V. State, 63 $., . a “d's ee (Ge). 
irectly from the electricty supplied to the | Bank & Trust Co. J  Eohomnell. as7 
agencies of the Federal Government, no fur-| Maryland Casualty Co. v. he e he @ 
ther discussion is necessary to demonstrate |W. 410 (Tenn.); Woodward v. ; aye, ae chies 
the invalidity of the tax. (W. Va.) 689; United States Fidelity ua) 
+ + anty Oo. v. Central Trust Co., 121 8. EB. 430 
(W. Va.); American Surety Co. v. Pearson, 178 
N. W. 817; Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Rath- 
burn, 199 N. W. 561 (Minn.); Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland v. McClintock, 
Pac. 652 (Mont.); United States Fidelit 
Guaranty Co. v. Carnegie Trust Co., 146 
S. 804; Matter of Carnegie Trust Co., 151 
App. Div. 606, 136 N. Y. S.; s. c., 206 N. Y. 
390, 99 N. E. 1096, 46 L. R. A. (N. S.) 260; State 
of Maryland v. Bank of Maryland, 6 G. & J., 
205; Oram v. Wrightstone, 34 Am. Rep., 286. 
The basis for the holding that a State in 
adopting the common law of England suc- 
ceeded to the prerogative of the sovereign so 
as to entitle it to have a debt due by an 
insolvent established as prior in payment to 
other debts due general creditors is most 
clearly set forth in the leading case of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Bramwell, 
217 Pac. 332. The question under considera- 
tion is elaborately discussed by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon and the authorities are ex- 
haustively reviewed. In setting forth the rea- 
son sustaining the conclusion reached by that 
court it said: 
“It is clear that none of the royal preroga- 
tives of the first class mentioned by Black- 
stone—that is to say, those direct preroga- 
tives which appertained to the royal character 
and authority of the kind and sprung from 
his political person—are adapted to or Buit- 
able for our needs or conditions, and hence 
the common-law rules by which those pre- 
rogatives were established and maintained 
are not in force in this State. 

-~+ + 


The remaining question is whether a tax 
upon the receipts from the sale of electric 
current to other utilities within the State for 


reaale would be double taxation and therefore & 
void. 


The Commonwealth contends that this ques- -.¥- 


tion is not raised in the specification of ob- 
jections and therefore not on for decision at 
this time. 

Section 1104 of the Act of April 9, 1929, 
P. L. 343, known as the Fiscal Code, provides, 
inter alia, that “every such appeal shall be 
accompanied by a specification of objections 
to the settlement, resettlement or other de- 
cision as the case may be," and that upon the 
hearing before the court ‘no questions shall 
be raised which are not included in the 
specification of objections filed as herein be- 
fore provided.” 

The specification of objections refers to re- 

ceipts “from sale to other utilities for re- 
sale,”’ as included in the total of gross receipts 
illegally taxable. While it does not specifically 
raise the question of double taxation, yet the 
agreement of facts has attached to it Ex- 
hibit A which does not only claim the ex- 
ception but itemizes the Pennsylvania cor- 
orations to which the sales were made and 
he amounts received from each. We are of 
opinion that there is a substantial compliance 
with the Act and that we are justified in 
passing upon the question. 

Double taxation is not unconstitutional, but 
the right to it must clearly appear in the 
statute imposing the tax and the presumpion 
is against double taxation unless such pre-| 
sumption is overcome by express words show- | 
ing the contrary. Commonwealth v. Lehigh 
Valley Coal and Navigation Co., 182 Pa. 602; 
gommonweeith v. Fall Brook Coal Coa., 156 


Pa. 4 
+++ 

The agreed statement of facts shows that 
four of the corporations to which sales were 
made are affiliated with the appellant and 
that appellant knows that they have reported 
the sale made by them of the current in 
question for the purpose of taxation and that 
the other corporations are under the legal 
obligation to report and pay the tax on the 
amount received by them from the resale of 
such current. Let us assume that the elec- 
tric power in question was furnished by one 
of the great hydroelectric companies on the 
Susquehanna River by the defendant com- 
any and by the defendant company to the 

ennsylvania corporations for resale. 

The power company would pay a gross re- 
ceipts tax on the current, the defendant com- 
pany another gross receipts tax on the same 
current and the Pennsylvania corporation who 
furnished it to its customers would pay a 
third gross receipts tax on the same current. 
We think it would take very strong, clear 
language to sustain doyble or triple taxation 
inasmuch as it is a tax on the direct receipts 
from the sale of the same current. 

We are, therefore, impelled to conclude 
that the Commonwealth is not entitled to re- 
cover upon this item. It follows that the 
reported items of $2,325.278.84 must be reduced 
by the receipts from charges for pole rights, 
$88.834.34. from the sale of electricity to the} 
United States Government $43,344.72 and from | 
the sales to other companies for resale within 
the State, $27,661.34, or a total of $159,840.40 
leaving a balance of taxable receipts upon 
ete the tax has not been paid, of $2,165,- 


“But those incidental prerogatives which 
nnd no relation to the king's person and con- 
stituted exceptions in favor of the crown to 
general rules applicable to everyone else, and 
which, from their very nature, are essential 
to the welfare of the people of the State, 
have been adopted, and the common-law rules 
by which these rights were established, have 
become the law of the State. 

“Among those so adopted are the common- 
law rules that general words in a statute do 
not include the State unless the State is 
expressly named therein; that the State can- 
not be sued without its consent; that the 
statute of limitations does not run against 
the State in the absence of a statute per- 
mitting it; that a debt due to the State is 
preferred over that of anyone else not having 
an antecedent lien, and the like. 

‘To all of the incidental prerogative rights 


the efficient exercise of the powers inherent 


of this State have succeeded. 


and requires no statute for its support. 
existence and enforcement of the 
necessary for 
revenue, 


positary bank the surety 


company 
become insolvent is obvious. 


to preserve rather than defeat it.” 
o> 


Statement 
Tax of eight mills on $2,165,438.44.$17,323,50 









Now, May 4, 1932, judgment is hereby di- 
rected to .be.entered.in favor. of the Coms 
monwealth and against the Philadelphia Elec- | 
tric Company for the sum of $19,099.16, un- | 
less excentipns. be filed wipbip the time limited 
= Jee. (Signed) W. . Harcest, President 

udge. : 


Tariff Commission Asked 
For Lower Duty on Cattle | 


A smaller duty on “cattle weighing less 
than 700 pounds each, and cattle weighing 
700 pounds or more each” was requested 
of the Tariff Commission May 9 by Erville 
Dollmeyer, manager, E. E. Bain, Lisle, 
Tll., the Commission announced May 10. 


quired by said law. 






the legislation upon this subject. 






Chapter 104 of the Acts of 1905, p. 387. 
this Act both State and national banks de 
siring 








treasurer. 







sum of $25,000, and 


county, independent sehool district, or munici 
pal bonds in the sum of $50,000. 






Act. 
| bank qualifying as a State depository wer 















Fewer Theaters in Germany they might require such additional securit: 


Legitimate theaters continue to decrease in|In the event of a failure of a depositor 
Germany. Depression and sound films are| bank to pay the State deposit, or any 
blamed. (Department of Commerce.) | thereof, upon demand, such officers were em 


é 





of the British Crown, which are essential to 
in the nature of civil government, the people 


“The preference right of the State to prior- 
ity in payment out of the effects of an in- 
solvent debtor js based upon the common law 
The 
right are 
the protection of the public 
That the right would be of essen- 
tial importance to the State if both the de- 
should 


“The right is therefore one that is adapted 
to the circumstances, conditions, and necessi- 
ties of the people because essential to sustain 
the public burdens and disch@rge the public 
debts, and unless some provision of statute can 
be found which clearly evinces a legislative 
intent to abandon or waive this preference 
right of the State it is the duty of the courts 


A proper determination 
af this question requires a brief review of 


The first depository law was contained in 
Under 


to obtain the deposit of State funds 
were required to submit bids to the: State 
The Act provided that before such 
officer should deposit State funds in any bank 
| So@pelected as a State depository he should 
require such bank to execute a bond in the 
in addition thereto to 
deposit as collateral security United States, 


No bank was permitted to keep more than 
$50,000 of State funds on deposit under said 
It was further provided that if at any 
|time the bonds deposited as collateral by a 


|} not satisfactory security to the Comptroller, 
Attorney General and Treasurer of this State, 


to be given as would be satisfactory to them. 


part 


| powered to immediately convert such security 
| into cash. 

By the Act approved April 12, 1907, 30th 
Legislature, page 183, the former Act was 
amended in material respects. It permitted 
any bank, State or national, to be awarded 
the keeping of two-thirty-firsts of the amount 
of State funds, not exceeding in any instance 
the sum of $100,000. 

It provided that any bank qualifying for 
such deposit must deposit securities with the 
State Treasurer of the same class and char- 
acter as defined in the Act of 1905, and im 
double the value, and it was required to give 
an indemnity bond of similar character and 
in double the amount required for deposi- 
tories selected under another section of the 
Act relating to senatorial districts. 


++ + 


In the codification of 1911 the amount of 
State funds to be deposited in any one bank 
was limited to $50,000, and the same provision 
was carried as to the execution of a md for 
ee and deposit of $50,000 of the class of 

ecurities required by the Act of 1905. 

By an act approved Feb. 24, 1923, being 
chapter 34, ActS 38th Legislature, p. 60, all 
provisions creating State depository laws, to- 
gether with the amendments thereto, were 
expressly repealed. 

Under the provision of this new act all 
banks in order to qualify as a depository for 
State funds, 





signed by a solvent surety company equal to 
not less than double the amount of the 


with the State treasurer securities o: 


land bank located in Texas, bonds of coun- 
ties; independent school districts, 


real estate of the value, exclusive of improve- 
= of at least double the amount of such 
notes. 


surety bond tendered by a State depository, 


so should not be subject to review. 
An inspection of the provisions of the 
various State banking laws regulating the 


reveal any provision which makes any refer- 
ence to a rent of priority in payment on be- 
half of the State over other depositors in 
insolvent State banks. 


+++ 


It thus appears that the State has enacted 
a complete system of laws reg 
banks and providing for their liqu 
laws do not contain any recognition by the 
Legislature of a right of priority in payment 
of State deposits over other creditors in in- 
solvent banks. In addition to this, it has en- 
depository laws. 

n each of such enactments, the Legisla- 


State deposits, has exhibited a very high de- 


gree of care in making provision to safeguard|in the commercial field. 
the payment of such deposits held by a State | granted March 9, 


or national bank. In each instance the secur- 
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Change in Device 


Infringing Patent 


A 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Con- 
necticut. 


T. 


sel), 
Stopparp & Day (E, 
and AuGcustus B. StouGnton of counsel), 
for defendant-ap 

Before Manton, L, 
Judges. 


From 
in any amount not to exceed| United States Patent 
$100,000, could do so by executing a bond/| missing the bill of complaint, the plaintiff 


ha 


Swan, Circuit Judge—The plaintiff, Arthur 
State funds allowed to it, or by depositing Colton Company, is a manufacturer of clip at- 

& par/ taching machines made under the patent in 
value of 15 per cent greater than the amount/ suit, of which it is the owner by assignment. 
of State funds so deposited, such securities| The defendant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., is 
to be bonds and certificates of indebtedness|a user of an alleged infringing machine man- 
of the United States, bonds of the Federal| ufactured by Stokes 
which is conducting the defense of this suit. 
common | Both invalidity and noninfringement were set 
school districts, municipal corporations and/up as defenses, but only the latter issue was 
vendor's lien notes secured by first lien on} considered below. 


The patent relates to a machine for forming 
The State depository board was specifically| and attaching a V-shaped clip 
authorized to reject, without assigning any/| pressed end of a metal tube filled with tooth 
reason therefor, any or all collateral or any ite, oil colors, or the like. 
e art to form such clips from a strip of 
and it was provided that its action in doing| sheet metal and to crimp them to the com- 
ressed ends of 
ractice either required an operator to place 
y hand the previously formed clip ypon the 
liquidation of insolvent State banks does not|end of the tube for the crimping operation, 

or allowed the clip to slide down by gravity 
onto the end of the tube to which it was to 


be 
tie 


on the tube end. The patent in suit met 
this problem in a new way. 
, clip in the same jaws which transferred it to 
lating State|the tube end and then clamped 
dation. Such | During the transfer the clip was held in 
lace in the jaws by its own resilience and 





ppellate Court Declares 
Rights Covering Machine 
For Attaching Clips to 
Filled Metal Tubes Valid 


New York, N, Y. 
ARTHUR CoLTON ComMPANY 


Mi 





Vv, 
cKesson & Rosains, Inc, 


Ciay Linpsey (C, B, Be-Knap of coun- 
for plaindd-appellent; Mars, 
. W. Farnum Jr., 


llee, 
AND and Swan, Circuit 


Opinion of the Court 
April 18, 1932 


@ decree finding no infringement of 


0. 1576480 and dis- 


$ appealed. Decree reversed. 


nufacturing Company, 


+ * + 


to the com- 


It was old in 


such tubes, but the prior 


clamped. Either method involved difficul- 
Ss in seating the clip in exact alignment 


It formed the 
it tight. 


ing thus held it could be seated on the 
tube end in exact alignment for the clamping 
operation. That this method of transferring 


acted, through a long period of years, various | and seating the clip was novel is not denied; 
none of the prior patents disclose it. 


That 


it required inventive thought to devise the 
ture, wherein it provided for security for| patented machine can scarcely be doubted in 
view of its immediate acceptance and success 


Sept. 19, 1924. Up to the date o 


The patent was 
, OM an application filed 
the trial the 


ity required goes far beyond that which- would | nlaintiff had sold between 125 and 150 ma- 
ordinarily be considered necessary if the State | chines at an aggregate price of nearly $500,000. 
Claim 3 of the patent is the only claim 
preference in payment over other depositors/| in suit. It reads as follows: 


by reason of its sovereignty was entitled to 


in the event of insolvency of the depository 
bank. 





It would seem that if the Legislature did not 


« 


++ + 
‘3. In a slip attaching machine, means to 


intend to modify the State’s right of priority | feed a strip of metal into the machine, means 


in payment of its deposits, it has been un- 


to 


shear the strip into clip-blanks, means 


usually severe and exacting in the character|to press the blanks into the space between 


of security required for such deposits. 
attitude of the Legislature in making these 


funds is upverly 
that such require: 
merely cumulative of the State’s right of 
priority in payment over other depositors. 
The provision for the kind of security re- 





The |@ pair of jaws and thereb 


fold the blank to 


V-shape, means to carry the jaws and clip to 
stringent requirements of-banks holding State | position over the closed end of a container 


inconsistent with the idea| tube, and means to force the jaws together 
ments were intended to be|to secure the clip onto the end of the tube.” 


It will be observed that this claim de- 
scribes a machine to perform an operation 
divided into five steps; (1) feeding in a strip 
uired is only consistent with the view that|of metal, (2) shearing off a section, (3) form- 


was intended the State should solely rely | ing it into a V-shaped clip between a pair of 


upon the full, complete, and adequate security | Jaws, (4) moving the jaws and clips inta posi- 


de tory law, 


ere is 


for its deposits made by the provisions of the | tion over the tube-end, and (5) arene hae 
mac 


the clip. Turning to the defendant’ 


SMotner substantial reason why | it will be found to perform the ott ) 
jOws: 


we think the Legislature contemplated the|in steps which may be described 
(1) feeding’ in a strip of metal, (2) shearing 


modification of the common law rule of pri- 
ority of payment in so far as it applies to de- 
posits of State funds in banks. 
rior to the enactment of the first deposi- 
ory law in this State the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by its decision in the 
case of Davis v. Elmira Savings Bank, 16 
8. Ct. 502, 161 U. S. 275, 40 L. Ed., 700, de- 
nied the power of any State to create a pri: 
ority 
recognized by the statutes of the United 
ates. 


+++ 


218 | Stat 





off 


a section, (3) forming it inte a V-shaped 


Several years|clip in a recess in the shearing gehen ee: 


(4) pressing it between a pair of jaws 


moving the jaws and clip into position over | 
ie tube-end, 
p. 
patented machine the bee gem | (the jaws) 


is 


and (5) 


clamping down e 
The differences e 


are these: in. 


also the carrying and clamping element, 


in the assets of national banks not/ while in the defendant’s, the elip-former is 


the shearing mechanism and the jaws serve 


on. 


ly as carrying and clamping agent. In other 


words, the patent performs steps (2) and (3) 


two elements, and the defendant by one, 


by 
We must presume that the Legislature of t 3), (4) and (5) by one element 
this State was familiar with this decision oaten a e pi = laa 


and knew that the State by the adoption 
of the common law right of priority could not 
apply such rule to the payment of debts 
owing to it by national banks. If the Legis- 
lature did not purpose, in enacting 


vit @ 


The plaintiff contends that the clip of the 


defendant’s machine is not fully for 
he | it is pressed into the carrying jaws, for con- 


ed until 


Gepository law, to modify such common law | cededly they have to compress the clip further 
bh (about 3/64 of an inch) in order that the fric- 


e, then it is placed in the unenviable po- 
sition of deliberately so legislating as to piace 
banks organized under the laws of this State 
at a serious disadvantage in operating in com- 
petition with national banks. 

The Legislature is bound to have known 
that it would be extremely difficult for State 
banks to obtain depositors if it was known 
that they were subject to the hazard of los- 
ing their deposits, or a substantial portion 
thereof, in case of insolvency On account of 
such banks being required to pay the State 
deposits in full when no such requirement 
was or could be made applicable to national 
banks although they are allowed to become 
State depostories. 

We do not think it fair to ascribe a deliber- 
ate purpose to the Legislature to so legislate 
as to discriminate against State banks in such 
@ way as to place them at a decided disad- 
vantage in competing with national banks. It 
would be more reasonable to assume that the 
Legislature by making the unusually strict 

rovisions for security of State deposits con- 
emplated that State banks would be placed 
upon the same basis in this vegera as na- 
tional banks, and that the State in regard to 
its deposits would look alone for any advan- 





tage over other depositors to the collateral 
security required by the provisions of its de- 
pository laws. 

++ + 


While the authorities in other jurisdictions 
are sharply conflicting upon the subject, we 
think the better reasoned cases support the 
view that the enactment of a depository law 
requiring State funds to be deposited in State 
depositories, with provision for ample secur- 
ity, operates as a waiver of the State's right 
of priority in payment of its deposits aut of 
the assets of a depository bank. 

Maryland Casualty Oo. y. Rainwater, 51 A. 
L. R. 1332; National Surety Co. v. Pixton, 34 
A. L. R. 1487; National Surety Co. vy. Morris, 
Receiver, 47 A. L. R. 1290; United States Fi- 
delity Co. v. McFerson, 24 Pac. 728; Smith v. 
Arnold, 187 S. W, 983; Re Central Bank, 205 
Fee: 915; Re Holland Banking Co., 281 S. W. 


One of the latest cases sustaining the con- 
clusion we have reached is that of Re Hol- 
land Banking Company. above cited. This 
ease was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Missour!. Chief Justice Blair rendered an 
|able and exhaustive opinion, in which he 
elaborately reviewed the authorities upon both 
sides of this question. After Going so he thus 
states the conclusion of the court: 


* ¢ 4 


“We are satisfied that the decided trend 
of the better reasoned cases is to the effect 
that, where a Gtate has a general 
giving priority to the debts due the State, or 
where the common law to the same effect is 
recognized, and where such State also has a 


Interest from Aug. 5, 1931, being depository law directing the deposit of the 

60 days after date of settlement 866.18 Plaintiff in error asserts that even if it be | State’s funds in selected depositories, which 

_—— conceded that the common law, giving the | are required to give full and adequate security 

$18,189.68 | State the right of priority in payment of | equal to or in excess of such deposits as may 

Attorney General’s commission | debts owing it, has been adopted in this State,/ lawfully be made therein, and where no 
pS SAPP rr rere ee 909.48 the subsequent adoption of the State deposi-| preference over and above the protection of 

meres —_—_ tory law modified such rule in so far as it ap-| such security is specifically provided for in 

‘ DN fas 'se'da0 Oaanan abaeak ine $19,099.16 plies to deposits secured in the manner re-| such depository law, the State will be deemed 


to have waived its priority rights under the 
general priority statute or the common law 
as the case may be, and will be required to 
look to the security taken by it for the re- 
ayment of such deposits, and can only come 
nN on @ parity with general creditors for a dis- 
tributive share of the unpledged assets of the 
insolyent depository after it has exhausted the 
security taken by it and applied same upon 
its debt. 

We conclude that the adoption of the de- 


rom claiming against an insolvent State bank 
a right of priority in payment of a deposit 
made by it which is secured in the manner 
required by said law. 

We desire to commend counsel on both 
sides of this ease for the splendid manner 
in which they have presented the eal ques- 
tions in their respective briefs. T' 
are models for clearness and conciseness. 


e 


y | decision in the case. 


y,of the trial court and the Court of Civil 





- here rendered in favor of plaintiff in error, 


statute | 


tion reoiene 


from its resilience may hold it 


in place during transfer to the position for 
clamping. this contention were adopted in- 
fringement would be shown within the very 


letter of the claim. Even if it be rejected, as 
we can think it must be, the finding of non- 
infringement can be systained only if the 


a 


uch a view is too strict. 


he 


making a single element of a machine 
steps of a mechanical operation whic 


fo 


tent be allowed no equivalents whatever. 
It has often been 
ld that infringement cannot be avoided by 
jo two 
the 
tent did by separate elements, or by usin 
elements to accomplish what the paten 
or by merely transposing the parts. 


did by ous. 

Rockwood vy. Gen. Fire Extinguisher Co., 8 F. 
(2d) 682, 688 (C. C. A. 2); Nathan v. Howard, 
143 FP. 889, 893 (C. C. A. 6); Gibbs v. Triumph 


ae 
Barber v. Otis Mator Sales Co., 240 F. 723 (C. 


o. 


242 (C. ©, A. 2). 


th 


were to carry and clam 


of 
of 


Co., 26 F. (2d) 312, 314 (0. O. A. 2); 
A, 2); Root y. Hobbs Mfg. Oo., 294 F. 236, 
While the patent called for 
e forming of the clip in the jaws which 
it, the essential part 
the invention was not so much the forming 
it in those jaws as the holding of it there 


while it was being carried to the position for 
clamping. The defendant has taken the sub- 
stance of the invention; the same result is 


ac 


complished by the same principles of opera- 


tion and by substantially the same means. 
The patent is valid and should be held to be 


in 


T 





Such presentation has lessened in a large 
degree the labors of the court in reaching a 


We therefore recommend that the judgments 


als he reversed and that judgment be 


| 


| 


e briefs | 


| 





Sweet Candy Company. 


fringed. 


¢ 


Decree reversed. 


Piadilans of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 11 
Docket No, 32124, 


Under circumstances disclosed, pe- 
titioner was not entitled to have 
amonuts expended for advertising re- 
stored to invested capital. 


Petitioner has not established that 
here is an abnormal condition of 
either capital or income sufficient to 
entitle it to have its tax computed 
under provisions of section 328 of the 
1918 Act. 


he Rauh Realty Company. Docket No. 
32832. 

Gain or loss on exchange. Peti- 
tioner exchanged with the Fishback 
Company certain real estate and cash 
for all the common stock of the 
Fishback Realty Company. At about 
the same time it acquired a lease- 
hold then held by the Fishback Com- 
pany as lessee of the ‘Fishback prop- 
erty” which was the sole asset of the 
Fishback Realty Company. Held (1), 
the leaschold was not included with 
the common stock of the Fishback 
Realty Company as part of the deal 
in which petitioner acquired said 
common stock. (2) The leasehold 
here involved had no fair market 
value. 





ository law effectually prevents the State|Esiate of George B. Leonard Holding 


Corporation. Docket No. 48871. 


Broker’s fees paid in connection 
with procuring a lease are to be de- 
ducted in prorata amounts over the 
fixed life of the lease, excluding pos- 
sible but not certain renewals. 


Cost of premium on a performance 
bond given to insure erection of build- 
ing on leased land should be spread 
over the fixed life of the lease where 
it is obvious that the building will 
outlive the lease term, 
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« CURREN 


tion— 
A business association which had all the 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Existence—Conflict of laws—Association created in one State 
as limited partnership asseciation—Treatment in court of other State as corpora- 


UTH@RIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
BLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 








T LAW » 





characteristics of a corporation, including 


* the right to hold and convey real estate, and which engaged in business in the 


association. 


of actual discevery of peril— 


invoked by a trespasser. 
Pollard v. Oregon Short Line Railroad 
1932, 


Decisions Published ” 


Claim of surety on depository’s -bond for 
claim— 


ment of statutes requiring the de 
providing for ample security, waiv 


Guaranty Co. 


Daily, 482, May 12, 1932. 


Colton Co, v. McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
1932. 


to Federal Government— 


State of California as a foreign corporation and complied with all the laws of 
California to foreign corporations, was treated in a Cglifornia State court as a 
corportion although created under the laws of Michigan as a limited partnership 


Hill-Davis Co., Lid., v. Atwell; Calif, Sup. Ct., No, Sac, 4504, April 22, 1932. 





RAILROADS—Operation—Crossing accidents—Last clear chance doctrine—Necessity 


A railroad company would be liable for injuries sustained by a truck driver when 
struck by a train while the truck was stalled on the track at a highway crossing, 
regardless of whether the truck driver was guilty of contributory negligence, if the 
engineer or fireman in the exercise of ordinary care should have discovered the 
danger in ample time to have stopped the train and failed to do so; actual dis- 
covery of the truck driver’s position of peril was not necessary to entitle him to 
invoke the last clear chance doctrine; the rule is otherwise where the doctrine is 


State Taxation 
PENNSYLVANIA—Public utilities—Electric companies—Gross receipts tax—Sales 





Co.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6922, April 25, 





Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS-—Insolvency—Preference in payment of claims—Deposits of State funds— 


reimbursement after payment of State’s 


The surety on the bond of a duly designated depository of the funds of the State 
of Texas, on payment in full of the State’s claim for deposits on the insolvency 
of the bank, was not entitled to priority over the general creditors of the bank in 
the payment of its claim for reimbursement, since the State itself was not entitled 
to priority in the payment of its claim notwithstanding the common law rule 
entitling the sovereign to priority over general creditors; the State, by the enact- 

it of State funds in State de 
any right it had under common law to prefer- 
ence in the payment of its claim for deposits oui of the assets of an insolvent 
depository bank.—Shaw, Banking Commissioner, et al., v, United States Fidelity & 
(Tex. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S, Daily, 482, May 12, 1932 


itories and 





Patents 


PATENTS—Infringement—Divided and integral parts— 

Infringement cannot be avoided by making a single element of a machine do 
two steps of a mechanical operation which patent did by separate elements, or by 
using two elements to accomplish what patent did by one, or by merely transposing 
parts—Arthur Colton Co. v. McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


(C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. S. 





PATENTS—Clip-attaching machine valid and infringed— 
Patent 1576480, Kath, Clip-attaching Machine held valid and infringed—Arthur 


(C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 482, May 12, 





The Pennsylvania gross receipts tax upon electric utilities may not be imposed 
upon receipts from sales to the Federal Government.—Commonwealth v, Philadel- 


phia Electric Co, (Dauphin County Court. 


)—1 U. &, Daily, 482, May 12, 1932. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Public utilities—Electric eompanies—Gross receipts tax—Double 


taxation— 


The Pennsylvania gross receipts tax upon electric 
upon receipts from sales to other utilities also subject 


tilities may not be imposed 
© the tax; double taxation 


is not unconstitutional, but the right to it must clearly appear in the statute im- 
posing the tax and the presumption is against double taxation unless such pre- 
sumption is overcome by express words showing the contrary—Commonwealth v. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Senate 


[= Senate convened at noon, May 11. 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, as 
chariman of the Committee on Finance, 
‘submitted a formal report on the bill 
(H. R. 10236), the new revenue measure, 
and Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the Committee, 
announced that he, with several other 
Senators, were preparing a statement on 
the minority views on the bill. (Discus- 
sion on page 1). 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, addressed the Sen- 
ate on the need for unemployment relief, 
and advocated a $2,000,000,000 bond is- 
sue, the proceeds to be used in public 
construction, along with certain other 
legislation for economic rehabilitation, 
(Discussion on page }). 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the branch banking provisions of the 
Glass bil}. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
discussed Canadian radio stations and 
the action of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, (Discussion on page 3.) 

¥ 


‘ 


Unanimous consent was granted for 
imaiediate consideration of a bridge bill 
(S. 4581), and, at the request of Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, the bill 
was considered and passed. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
discussed the pending measure and urged 
its passage. 

position to the measure was ex- 
pressed by Senator Kean (Rep.), of New 
Jersey. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebfaska, 
urged that Congress enact legislation 
for the aid of agriculture during the 
present session. 

Senator Sheppard (Rep.), of Texas, 
obtained unanimous consent for con- 
sideration of a bill (S. 4576) relating to 
railroad right of way over certain land 
in Texas, and the bill was passed. 


On the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 5:01 p. m., to noon, May 12. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public May 11 by the 
Federal] Radio Commission follow: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., construction per- 
mit amended to omit request for increase in 
power. Now requests change in equipment 
only. 

KGKB, East Texas Broadcasting Co., Tyler, 
Tex., construction permit to make changes 


in saulpment. 

WREN, Jenny Wren Company, Lawrence, 
Kans., install automatic frequency control. 

KFJM, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., install automatic frequency 
control. 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of 
Agriculture, Stevens Point, Wis., license to 
eover construction permit granted Nov. 6, 
1931, to move transmitter locally and install 
new e Hippent, 

KDFN. jonald Lewis 
Wyo., license to cover construction permit 
granted March 1, 1932, to change from 1,210 
ke., 100 w., to 1,440 ke., 500 w. 

KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Colo., license 
to coyer construction permit granted Nov. 
20. 1931, for changes in equipment. 


Applications (other than broadcasting: 


City of St. Louis. as owner of Lambert-Bt. 
Louis Municipal Airport, Robertson, Mo., new 


Hathaway, Casper, 


| Station. 

KHE, Everett Packing Co., Herendeen Bay, 
Alaska, renewal of -Hcense for 178, 252 ke., 
50 w.; point-to-point telegraph. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 50 to 75 ke., 25 kw. 

WAEH, Aeronautical Radio, Milwaukee, 


2.854. 3,005, 5,377.5 ke., 400 
station. License coverin 
mit for 2,668, 2,672 kc., 
point-to-point. 

GTH, Aeronautical Radio, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to Aug. 13, 1832; 
point-to-point aeronautical. 

KGTJ, Aeronautica! Radio, Inc., Las Vegas. 
Nev., modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to Aug. 13, 1832; 
point-to-point aeronautical. 


W.; aeronaytical 
construction per- 
00 w.; aeronautical 





construction permit for 278 ke., 15 w.; airport | 


Wis., license covering construction permit for | 


(Dauphin County Court.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 482, May 12, 1932. 


In the CONGRESS of the 





STATES 


May 11, 1932 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, May 11. Bills 

on the House calendar from the 
Insular Affairs Committee were con- 
sidered, At the outset, however, Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, 
Va., criticized Representative Buchanan 
(Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., for making 
in the House what he said was the 
same speech Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, had made 
previoulsy. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., criticized remarks he said were 
made in the Senate to the effect that 
Members of Congress were hired by 
bankers to legislate. He defended the 
House from this charge, stating that it 
is an untruth, (Discussion on page 3.) 


The House adootet the resolution (S. 
J. Res. 36) ta change the spelling of 
“Porta Rico” to “Puerto Rico.” 

The bill (S. 4193) to authorize the 
issuance of bonds by the 8t. Thomas, 
Harbof Board, Virgin Islands, for the 
acquisition or construction of a dry dock, 
was passed. 

The House then approved the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 341) for the suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United 
States and Alaska. 

A message from the President con- 
veying his veto of the bill (H. R. 6662) 
amending the Tariff Act of 1930 in cer- 
tain respects, was read. (Ful text an 
page 1). 

On a motion to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, requiring a two-thirds vote, 
the roll call resulted in 178 ayes to 166 
nays, not a sufficient number. (Discus- 
sion of the message is printed on 
page 1.) 


v 

A report on the contested election 
case of Charles Q'Connor (Rep.), against 
Representative Disney (Dem.), of Tulsa, 
Okla., in favor of Mr. Disney, was filed 
with the House for future action. 

The House agreed to adjourn over 
May 12 to enable Members to attend the 
dedication of the Masonic Memorial to 
George Washington at Alexandria, Va., 
on that date. 

The House then, at 4:23 p. 

journed until 11 a. m., May 13. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND RUBLICATIONS 


Factors Affecting the Price of Rice; Tech. 
Bull. No. 297, April, 1982, Agriculture Dept. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr32-584 


m., ad- 





- and in Foreign Countries; Bull. of 

Bur. of Labor Statistics, No. 561, Mise. Pub., 

Bur. of Labor Statistics, Labor Dept., Feb.. 

1932. Price, 25 cents. 132-45 

Aviption Camouflage; Spec. Text No. 186, 1932 
red., 
De 


Army Extension Courses, Air Corps, War 

pt. ice, 5 cents. 
The Memories of the Republies of Central 
America and of the Antilles; L. ©. Card No. 
be veal Library of Congress. Price, 20 


cents. 32-26163 
The ricultural Situation; 
nomic Conditions; Vol. 16, No. 5, May, 1982, 


Bur. Agricultural Economic, Agriculture 
Dept. ubscription, 25 cents yearly 
(monthly). Agr26-1797) 


Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Documents; 
March, '32, No. 447, Supt. of Documents. 
Subscription, 75 cents yearly. (4-18008) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| 8. Dak.—Sth Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Finance, 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, 6th Ann. Rept, of 
Dept. of Finance, f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, 
to the Governor. Pierre, 1930, 1931. 

I}l.—Repts, of Cases Argued and Determined 
in Oourt of Claims—Vol. 6, cases in which 
opinions were filed between July 1, 1927, 
and Je. 30, 1931. Springfield, 1931. 

N. J,—Industrial Directory, Ed., Geo, S. Bur- 
et: eulpnitted by Chas. R. Blunt, Comr. of 

bor. renton, 1931. 


Mont.—l17th and 18th Ann. Repts. of 
Pire Marshal to Geo. P. Porter, State Audi- 
ter and Comr. of Ins., yrs. 1930-1931, Wm. 
G. Brooks, Fire Marshal. Helena, 1931. 

| Miss.—Inaugural Address of Gov. Martin S. 

Conner, delivered before Sen. and House 

of pr., Jan. 19, 1932, Jackson, 1932, 








Public Qld-age Pensions and Insurance in the | 


Summary Eco- | 


State 


N, BrIne 
aves Dant 







Status of Bills _ 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 








Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

H. R. To facilitate administration of 
act providing for issuance of qr. repts. of 
ye*eeee ar by Dept. of Agric. Reptd. to 

; y 10. 


Banks 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11988. Pesquera. To extend benefits 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
to banks and agricultural credit corps, in 
Porte Rico; Banking and Currency. 

S. J. Res. 156. Copeland. Authorizing Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to municipality for relief of unemploy- 
ment; Banking and Currency. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 3792. To amend Act to prohibit killing 
of wild birds and wild animals in District, 
and to establish game and bird sanctuary 
of Potomac River. Reptd. to S. May 10. 

8. 3053. To promote safety on streets and 
highways of District, for financial responsibil+ 
ity of owners and operators of motor vehicles. 
Reptd. to 8S. May 10. 

Highways 
Changes in status: 4 
8S. 283. For conveyance of certain strip of 
land on Fenwick Island, Del.,; fer roadway 
purposes. Passed S. Mar. 10. Passed H. May 2, 
Approved May 11. 


- Indians 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11993. Disney. Relating to tribal and 
individual affairs of Osage Indians of Okla.; 
Indian Affairs. 

8S. 4627. Jones. For apprn. for construction 
of road on Makah Indian Reservation, Wash.; 
Indian Affairs. 


Law Enforcement 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11991. Montet. To turn over to 
States for use in enforcement of migratory 
bird law, forfeited vessels no longer needed 
for official use; Judiciary. 

Moter Vehicles 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11990. Woodruff. To amend Natl. 
Motor Vehicle Act to include boats and air- 
craft; Judiciary. 

. Oil and Gas 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4624. Thomas of Okla. For conservation 
of oil and gas and protection of American 
sources from injury; consenting to interstate 
compact for such purposes; Judiciary. 

’ Postal Service 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4626. Jones. Placing postmasters under 
civil service; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11989. Keller. For construction of 
Ruble works to aid in increasing employment; 

ays and Means. 

Public Lands 
Cynaee vt status: 
; < . To set aside certain lands 
around abandoned Bowdoin Well, Mont., for 
recreational purposes. ptd. to H. May 10. 
Shipping 
Changes in status: 


8S. 3908. Amending navigation rule f 
Lakes. Passed S. f “a May 2 


ar. 11. Passed H. May 2, 
Approved May 9. v2 


Tariff 
tus: 
. To amend Tariff Act of 1930, 
Passed H. Jan. 9, 1932. Passed S., amended, 
Apr. 1. Vetded May 11. 
Veterans 
Chenges in status: 
H. R. 4738. To incorporate Disabled Amere 
joan rene of World War. Reptd. to H. 
a : 
Bills introduced: 
HeR. 11 McLeod. For natl. reconstruc- 
tion and permanent relief to all unemployed 
World War veterans by providing for immedi- 
ate payment of adjusted service certificates 
upon conditi of engaging in farming for 
exiod of not less than three yrs.; Ways and 
8. 

H. R. 11992. Patman. 
ee ney ape immediose payment 
i) ce value of adjus' 
certificates; Ways and Means. ps See 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Changes in sta 
H. R. 


For controlled ex- 


Library of Congress 


List supplied 
of Congress, 


eign lan; es, 
and children’s oaks 
Library * Congress 


daily by the Lib 
Fietic at , eee 


Emrich, Jahn Osear, comp. The voter's guide: 
@ digest of the election laws of Pelnen: 
vania; a com ptete description of the method 
of holding all elections in this State, also 
defining the duties of county and election 
officers, constables, assessors and registrars, 
as well as candidates’ information. Rev. and 
enl., by J. Oscar Emrich. 270 p. Pittsburgh 
Pa., William G. Johnston co., 1931. 32-3 

European conference qn rural hygiene, Ge- 
neva, 1931. .. . European eadlisense on 
rural hygiene (June 29th-July 7th, 1931.) 


Report of the proeeecings. (Series of League 
of nations publications. III. Health. 1931. 
III. II.) 2 y. Geneva, 1931. 32-3354 


Fairbairn, Stephen. Fairbairn of Jesus: be- 
ing the personal reminiscences of Steve 
Fairbairn in Australia, Cambridge and else- 
where, with a foreword by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 293 p. Landon, John Lane, 
IRS}. 32-2675 

Fish, Carl Russell. + .. The United States 

and Great Britain, by .. ., Bir Norman 

Angell and Rear Admiral Charles L. Hussey, 

U. S. N, (retired). (American ictes 

abroad; opinions expressed for the Chicago 
council on foreign relations. 234 p. Chi- 
cago, Tll., Pub. for the Chicago council on 
foreign relations by the University of Chi- 
cago press, 1932. 32-3361 

General mills, ine., Minneapolis. Short course 
on cake, compete studies of cake makin; 
and merchandising as undertaken by 
bakers; illustrated, and with charts and 
formulas. Products control department, 
General mills, inc. 174 p., illus. Minne- 
apolis, 1932. 32-3369 

Pakington, Hon, Mary Augusta. Tear up the 
joker! A play in one act. French’s acting 
edition. no, 284.) 21 p. N. ¥., 8. French, 
1931. 32-3518 

Polakay, Walter Nicholas. Power plant man- 
agement; job analyses and functions. ist 
= 176 p. N. ¥. McGraw-Hill book co., 

32-337 

Purdue university, La Fayette, Ind. Dept. of 
agricultural extension. The story of wheat. 
69 p., illus. Indianapolis, Printed by Ben- 
ham and Munday, 1931. 32-3357 

Robertson, Walford Graham. Life was worth 
living; the reminiscences of . ; With @ 
foreword by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
343 p. N. Y., Harper and brothers, 1931. 

31-284 

Seely, Fred B. Advanced mechanics of oe 
ies 331 p., illus. N. Y¥., J. Wiley & sons, 
932. 32-3371 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 11, 1932 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Henry P. Doolittle and Lestie W. Fricke, 
Chicago, were admitted to practice. 


PATENTS 

No. 2952. Ex parte Robert H. Beaymont. 
Improvement in apparatus for quenching hot 
materials. Argued by Frank B. Fox for ap- 
ellant, and by Howard 8. Miller for the 
atent Office. 

No. 2990. Ex parte Bert Bronson Milner. 
|Improvement in method of and apparatus 
| for power regulation. Argued by Ira J. Wilson 
|for appellant, and by Howard 8. Miller for 
| the Patent Office. 
|_ No. 2977. Ex parte Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Roof slabs of concrete and analogous mate- 
j Tials. Argued by A. Arnold Brand for appel- 
|lant, and by T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor, for the 


| aes Office. 
Blackwood Coal & Cake Co. v. 








No. 2998. 
The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Trade mark for coal. Argued by Frank B. 
| Fox for appellant, and by L. G. Miller for 
| the appellee. 
| Na, . Ex parte Otto R. Sehoenrock. Im- 
| provement in traction lugs. 
| P. Doolittle for appellant, and by Howard 8. 
j Miller for the Patent Office, 





Argued by Henry) 
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Q. I want to develop a little different) 


Court Construes rae 2 se ‘Increase Placed on Valuation Believed td oceeny 
° Ley: ob. ek ence Paes se dlat,| Believed to Be Ine | ississippi 
Liability oe oer er Of Power System Described |i" 32 Fe OK sion. worse rranktort, Ky, May i.| rom Mississippi 























was less than the gross book value to the ex- 


| | e 
tent of $1,882,354. Many Fires in Kentucky ‘(Recent Withdrawals 





to the appraisal were worth how much Dee, e Acting Insuran ommissioner, 
31, 19242 A. $131,376,370. Lisette . urance C 





ire il ; Brown, has notified county 
Fire and Casualty Premiums, Q., And what was the book value of tne! officials throughout the State that fires are| Total of 53 Insurance Com- 


* e 
Accident Policy Payments on Losses, Are |Northern States Appraisals Shown ‘Written ‘er Sook” on the Sie aster" soos showing an siarming increase in numb.) panies Ceased Operating in 

















th 
i 258,724 | Many of the fires, it was stated, seem to 
Shown in Report U ? N l 25 Milli D ll Petry | be of incendiary origin. He urged officials State in Three Months 
p Near ulion Dollars ive in’ | 
‘6 * 9 Salem, Oreg., May 11 4 Q. eee in the total, appraisal made | to be active in tracing the cause of each ssonesemnssifinsiaaiadn 
Proximate Cause’ Rule Is sicce are insure ore Mey ———— mack eee husical propertien and. ceriain| fire where there is the slightest suspicion. Jackson, Miss, May 1 
Held to Apply to Provi-| business in Oregon in 1981 received $6.- | Se April 29 before the Federal Trade Commission, Randolph K. | oe folng, value and are powes ae oe ies v7 ae sa: aida Sais sein aM sonptietion ier nee nae —- ty 
ms ce | 649,975 i : .,; ~ Ogle, examiner, testified that a balancing of “write-ups” against “write-downs” | is_ correct. hiner les ae on b 4 ale e Sta S ce artment reveale 
sion Relative to Benefits $5,109,985 oe ten ‘wl Ee tate ccaene in the books of the Northern States Power Company resulted in a gross “write-up” |,,@. Which is approximately $2,000,000 more Wak © the amen “ot Wieser ols. * the withdrawal of 53 insurance companies 
: aks , ~| of $24,822,000. Mr. Ogle’s Stat lativ “ -ups” |than the total excess of the entire appraised | “Q’ ‘To’ what extent or what amount? A, | from Mississippi during the three-month 
e ° ing to a compilation a. by gle’s ements relative to these “write-ups” is summarized 1 f both physi i ai i- 
For Septic Poisoning Stat ap. Prepare y the! in transcript just made available 7 Cas onan bel delet eee wae Mnteeeh | G1.207 018. period, Dec, 1 to March 1, 
| State Insurance Department. The Th arn ’ . : | “ ven. hy value? |” Q. Were the appraised values given effect} The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Ser |amount of insurance these companies had e examiner Was questioned by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel, | Q 70s. Sit. jin the accounts of the company? A. Yes, sit.| George D. Riley, said a majority of the 


Philadelphia, Pa, May 11.|in force at the end of the year was| ©dgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Ogle’s testimony | cameeleak wen elialih a ten the | ""@. What was the effect thereof upon the 


companies are reinsurance companies and 
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In construing an accident insurance apg : — ‘ , | ote e ine eprraten! Included $26,103.00 of | fSngibies? values of the properties and In-) -overal others are in liquidation, while 
policy which provided that the insurer asualty companies received net pre-| @ what is the table that appears at page’ ——— | going value and water power value? A. That) a. They were written up to $158,080.941./some are small companies whose loss 





miums in the State amounting to $6,276,-/ 210 of your report, Exhibit 5132? cost of reproducing new all of the physical 


Thi flected s write-up of $24,822,217. - 
would be liable for septic poison only if | 955 haan tee beat, © ck en ee ert aC SS ae s reflected gross p ratios in the State were high. He added 
year, as , | ‘ 


ere is the same thought expressed dif- Now, I understand that gross write-up 


. , ; It is a summary showing the appraised | | ferently perhaps; did the appraised cost of re- vital that he saw no alarming trend in the 
the insured “shall accidentally wound |their net losses paid were $3,963,861. | Valuation at Dec. 31, 1924, of the properties | "a. That sum did not include intangible production new of the physical properties ih | Wome te properties. “Of all of the companies withdrawals which were slightly higher 
himself while engaged in his regular oc-| Life insurance in force in the State de- and intangibles of the various companies that! accets, did it? A. No, sir. | the system exceed their book value? |in the system written up in bock value’ than at similar periods of other years. 


b a ze constituted the Northern States Power Com- Did th isal i de i le A. No, sir, the appraised cost of reproduction sir table 
cupation, and, by reason of such wounding creased during the year from $705,785,966| pany system on Dec. 31, 1924, showing the| astte? @ sanpraisal includ) intangible a ar the physical properties was less than | cattesan Bid ct 08 we tee teniins Bene the Of the number withdrawing, 35 were 








and simultaneous therewi in | tO $702,487,361. New life insurance writ-| book value of those properties at that date | r : 7 |the gross book value to the extent of $i,- r a ’ stock fire insurance companies, eight were 
Seuleled With aeptie with, shall be in ten in Oregon during 1931 amounted to | and showing the excess of the appraised values | y £. Yes, sir; going value and water power #03307, | book values of certain companies properties life companies and 10 were casualty com- 
poison,” the Penn- over the book values or the’ exeess ef the! alue, the total appraised value of which for were written down, namely, those of Inter - 

sylvania Supreme Court has held the | *9!:°92,841. locke valde’ Geen thes anmenlned: vole the | Se entire system was $26,704,571. | om. > |state Light & Power Company of Delaware, | panies, the compilation showed. 
“ j ” A —=—=—= ae —— —— e — . ppraise aives “as Q. What was the total appraised value of Q. Did the’ book values as shown in the} Ottumwa Traction Company, Minneapolis Mill tate ute of 1930 rmitting re- 
proximate cause” rule applies = | case might be | pany A stat pe & 

4 T z e pp ° ; - | Saas . the physical properties and of those intan-| table at page 210 of your report, those book | Company, St. Cloud Public Service Company insurance in companies not licensed in the 

he insured sustained a broken leg in an} than provided in the agreement was not Q. That is, I take it, that in some instanees/| gibles? A. $158,080,941 values appearing in the fourth column of the | and its affiliates, State, Mr. Riley said, has led a number of 

automobile accident Sept. 22, 1929. While a risk insured against. the book value was in excess of the appraised; Q. What was the aggregate book value of|table, contain anything in addition to the | On the other hand the properties of the | State, . ey ' m 
recuperating from this injury he was| The court held that the imat | Value and in some instanees the appraised | all those properties on the books of the own-/| book values of physical properties? following companies were written up in book|insurers in the reinsurance. field to 
struck by a heavy door Jan. 16, 1930, re-|of the death was the aaahintal “eae — in excess of the book value? A./ing companies? A. $133,258,724. | A. Yes, sir. The hook values shown for the/ value; Northern States Power Company of| withdraw, thereby saving privilege fees 


. | |; @. What was the difference between the! properties owned directly by Northern States | Minnesota; Northern States Power Company , 
sulting in a fracture of the malar bone.| received Jan. 16, 1930, and affirmed a| @- On the whole I understand that the) total appraised value of the physical properties | Power Company of Minnesota contained $3,- | of Nivlieensin; Northern States Power Com- averaging $224. 
He died March 20, 1930, from septic pneu-| judgment for the beneficiary because |®PPraised value was in excess of the book and intangibles and the aggregate book value | 250,272 that represented the amount of pre-| pany of New Jersey, and St. Anthony Falls 


nia. ss : a Oe octhes ; value? A. Yes, sir. |of all of those properties before the read-| miums on securities of subsidiary companies} Water Power Company; The Minneapolis| J 7 > 
mon insurance company contended th 2 was no break in the continuity of] Q. and that the books were written up to| justment? A. $24,822,217. that were owged by Northern States Power |General Electric Company and subsidiaries: | New Magnetic Alloy 
d d Pp > ie € consequences of the injury and no in- | the appraisal value? A. Correct. | @. How does that sum, that excess, com-|Company of Minnesota. Sioux Valley Power Company; Citizens Light, A new magnetic alloy has been invented in 
eceased was not inoculated with septic | tervening cause in the resulting disability.”| _Q. What was the estimated cost of repro- | pare with the amount that was included in| Q. Then, as a matter of fact, the book value| Heat & Power Company and the Northern Japan. It consists of nickel, steel and alumi- 
Poison while engaged in his regular oc- The case was entitled Dale, executor, v,| @uction new of all of the physical properties | the appraisal for going value and water power |of the physical properties was $3,250,272 less | States Power Company of Wisconsin. num. It has been patented in this country, 
cupation and that death occasioned by | Standard Accident Insurance Co., decided in the system on Dec. 31, 1924, according to| value? than the amount shown in the table, was it| @Q. But balancing the write-ups against the | Japan, Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 


‘ ‘ | that valuation? A. $131,376,370. A. Well, it is only appraised cost of repro-| not? A. Yes, sir. : Canada, Switzerland and Sweden, (Depart- 
septic poisoning in any other manner | May 9. | Q. That I understand was the estimated duction new of the physical properties which | Q. Taking that fact into consideration, did [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) \ment of Commerce.) 
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DO YOU INHALE ? 


Here goes the last “sacred cow” 
in cigarette advertising! 


NHALING has long been an“untouch- certain impurities. Luckies created that 

able”... asubject taboo in the tobacco _ process. Only Luckies have it! 
trade...a‘‘sacred cow”! Why?... Because Do you inhale? Remember—more than 
in every tobacco leaf—even the finest, 20,900 physicians, after Luckies had been 
the mildest—nature hides certain im- — fyrnished them for tests, basing their opine 
purities which, when not removed, are joys on their smoking experience, stated that 
unkind to delicate membranes! Luckies are less irritating to the throat 


And since, knowingly or unknowingly, than other cigarettes. 


we all inhale some part of the smoke from “Te t S t e 1 *9 
our cigarette— Lucky Strike developed S Oa 


that great scientific process which removes Your Throat Protection-against irritation -against cough 









0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 
modern minutes with the world’s finest 
dance orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike news features, every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evening over 
N, B. C. mesworks, 











Copr., 1932, The American Tobaeco Co. 
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Tonnage of Ships Decisions in Rate 


Figured on Basis 


Of ‘Tun’ of Wine 


Methods of Determining 
Vessels’ Capacity go Back 
To the 15th Century, Says 
Commerce Department 











Present methods of determining the ton- 
nage ships revert to the fifteenth century, 
when a ‘tun” of wine was the basis of cal- 
culating a vessel’s capacity, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement just 
issued. 

A tun of wine contained 42 cubic feet 
and about 2,240 pounds. The sea ton is 
now recognized internatonally as 100 cubic 
feet of content, it was pointed out, and 
the tonnage of the Leviathan, 59,000. 
means the ship contains that many units 
of 100 cubic feet each. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Leviathan’s Tonnage Explained 

Many requests are received by the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Navigation 
te explain the difference in the various 
tonnage classifications given to vessels. 
For example. many have wondered what 
was meant when they read that the Levia- 
than, the greatest ship under the Ameri- 
can flag and one time having the greatest 
tonnage of any ship in the world, was said 
to be “over 59,000 tons.” 

To those not familiar with the shipping 
industry, explains Commissioner Arthur 
J. Tyrer of the Bureau, there doubtless 
was the impression of weight; perhaps 
that this vessel weighed that much either 
empty or fully loaded. 

“It is of considerable interest to know 
that the tonnage of a vessel, as ordinarily 
used, means the cubical contents of the 
vessel divided into tons of 100 cubic feet 
each,” he said. “In other words, the 
“Leviathan” has a cubical capacity of 
6,000,000 cubic feet.” 

Commissioner Tyrer explained that the 
history of tonnage goes back to antiquity. 
The necessities of King Henry V of Eng- 
land in the collection of taxes was per- 
haps the incentive which finally resulted 
in the determination of a fixed method by 
which the carrying capacity of vessels 
was reckoned. 


Spelling Is Changed 

At that time a “tun” of wine was used 
as the basis, and the number of “tuns” 
that a vessel could carry was called her 
tunnage. This spelling later was changed 
to ‘tonnage.” These tuns of wine had a 
capacity of 42 cubic feet and a weight of 
approximately 2,240 pounds. This was 
based on the standard size of tun fixed 
at 252 gallons by King Henry V during 
his reign, 1416 to 1423. 

In this connection, said Commissioner 
Tyrer, it is interesting to know that the 
tax rate established by King Henry was 
one “tun” for each 10 “tuns” of wine 
carried by the vessel. 

The ratio of 42 cubic feet to 2,240 
pounds varied from time to time since it 
was first established, but its principle was 
maintained up to what was known as the 
‘New Measurement Rules” in 1835. After 
that the Moorsom System was adopted 
in the British Shipping Act of 1854 when 
the capacity of 100 cubic feet was ac- 
cepted as a sea ton. 

This system was adopted first because 
of its easy application and also because 
it retained the admeasurement that was 
secured under the so-called “New Meas- 
urement Mules.” The Moorsom System 
has prevailed to the present. 


Basis of Ship Statistics 

“This tonnage of 100 cubic feet per ton 
is the basis of all our statistics both na- 
tional and international,” said Commis- 
sioner Hyrer, “and whenever there is a 
discussion or comparison of tonnages 
throughout the world, we may know that 
they are based on the 100 cubic feet ton.” 

As commerce developed and diversified, 
the shippers of the cargo and the opera- 
tors of vessels had occasion to determine 
the weight of cargo which a vessel could 
carry. From this there was developed 
what was known as the “dead-weight ton.” 
This ton shows, with considerable- accu- 
racy, how much cargo of a particular type 
@ vessel can carry. In other words, stated 
Commissioner Tyrer, it is one method of 
showing the earning capacity of a vessel. 

The dead-weight tonnage is the quan- 
tity of cargo, fuel, and stores necessary 
to force a vessel down into the water 
from her “light draft” mark to the safety 
line of loading, or her load line. The 
“light draft” is the draft of a vessel when 
she is afloat with her engines and equip- 
ment on rd but without fuel, stores 
or cargo. e deadweight tonnage is use- 
ful information to owners and charters of 
vessel as by this figure they can determine 
the quantity of a certain commodity a 
vessel can carry. 


‘Displacement Ton’ Explained 

For instance, one “space ton” of 100 
‘cubic feet will carry 2% tons of coal and 
so on throughout the various kinds of 
commodities and merchandise. 

There is still another ton used in the 
measurement of vessels, explained Com- 
missioner Tyrer. It is the “displacement 
tor” and is used almost exclusively in 
determining the size of warships of the 
various nations. It represents the weight 
of water in tons of 2,240 pounds each dis- 
placed by the vessel’s own weight. 

The cubic feet of water displaced can 
be calculated readily from the dimensions 
and the shape of the portion of the hull 
submerged. If the vessel were shaped 
like a box, the quatity of water displaced 
would be in direct proportion to the sub- 
merged depth. This capacity may be con- 
verted into tons by the factor of 35 in the 
case of salt water and 36 in the case of 
fresh water, as 35 cubic feet of salt 
water and 36 cubic feet of fresh water 
weight 2,240 pounds. In other words, the 
displacement tonnage of a vessel simply is 
the weight of the water pushed aside by a 
vessel by her hull as she floats in the 
water. 








Confined to War Vessels 

The displacement tonnage has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to war vessels 
for the reason that from the begining, 
the tonnage of a merchant vessel was 
intended as an index to earning capacity. 
Warships also have a fixed draft, and for 
this reason the displacement is constant 
whereas draft of a merchant craft varies. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine 
the cubical content of a vessel because it 
cannot be ascertained simply by multi- 
plying her length, breadth and depth. A 
ship has numerous curves and variations 
of all kinds and an accurate determina- 
tion of her cubical contents can be as- 
certained only through geometric calcula- 
tions based on parabolic curves. This 
very highly technical work, as far as the 
American Merchant Marine is concerned, 
is under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Navigation. In this Measurements Di- 
vision of the Bureau, a large number of 


technical men are working at various 


points throughout the country. 
. “The accurate admeasurement of a ves- 
sel is very important,” said Commissioner 
Tyrer, “On these measurements are based 
canal tolls, tonnage taxes, drydockage and 
port charges of all kinds both in our own 
ports and in those of foreign countries. 


Proposed Reports of Exami-| 


on May 11 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases and examiners’ proposed 
reports in rate cases, which 
marized as follows: 


And Finance Cases 





ners in Rate Proceedings 
Also Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


are sum- 





Limestone: No. 22957.—Edward Bowen- 
kamp v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
on limestone, sawed four sides or less, in | 
carloads, from the Bedford, Ind., district to 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Il., found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial as 
compared with rates on dressed stone be- 
tween the same points. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

Granite: No. 22515.—Jones Monumental 
Works v. Great Northern Railway. On re- 
consideration, finding in original report, 168 
I. C. C. 160, that the carload rates on rough 
granite from Rockton, S. C., and South Rye- 
gate, Vt., to St. Cloud, Mimn., were unrea- 
sonable, reversed. Complaint dismissed. 


Bagging: No. 21454—Otis Gin & Ware- 
house Company v. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway. Prior reports, 173 I. C. C. 133, and 
179 I. C. C. 496, finding, inter alia, that the 
commodity rate of 83 cents on hemp or jute 
cotton-bale bagging and iron or steel cot- 
ton-bale ties, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Galveston and Houston, Tex., to cer- 
tain destinations in New Mexico was rees- 
tablished on July 5, 1929, amended by 
changing that date to read April 6, 1929. 


Paper: No. 24682.—Wax Paper Products 
Company v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. Rate on wrapping and printing paper, 
in separate carloads, from Middletown, Ohio, 
to Omaha, Nebr., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


Steel: No. 24814—International Derrick & 
Equipment Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rate charged on one 
mixed carload of fabricated steel angles, 
beams, channels, plates, and bolts from 
Drumright, Okla., to Smackover, Ark., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Sardines: No. 24594.—Greenspan Brothers, 
Inc., v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Less- 
than-carload rate on sardines, in cans, in 
boxes, from Eastport, Me., to Perth Amboy, 
N. J., found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Hogs: No. 23007—Hansen Packing Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad. Rates on hogs, in single- 
deck and in double-deck carloads, from cer- 
tain points in North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, and from Sioux City, Iowa, and South 
St. Paul. Minn., to Butte, Mont., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Pipe: No. 24175.—Swiss Oil Corporation v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate on 
wrought iron pipe, in carloads, from Ali- 
quippa and Neville Island, Pa., to Louisa, 
Ky., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

F. D. No. 9315 and Related Cases.—Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company Notes. 1. Authority granted to 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company to issue a promissory 
note or notes for not exceeding $580,340 in 
connection with a loan or loans to the 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company from 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. 

2. Authority granted to the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway Company to assume obligation 
and liability, as guarantor, in respect of not 
exceeding $696,660 of promissory notes of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company. 

F. D. No. 8687.—St. Louis & Ohio River 
Railroad Operation. Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the St. Louis & Ohio River Rail- 
road to operate under trackage rights over 
certain portions of the line of the Alton & 
Southern Railroad in St. Clair County, Ill. 

F. D. No. 8100.—Sumpter Valley Railway 
Company Abandonment. Upon rehearing 
and reargument certificate issued permitting 
the Sumpter Valley Railway Company to 
abandon part of its line of railroad in Grant 
County, Oreg. Former report, 175 I. C. C. 13. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Tanks: No. 24496.—Birmingham Tank Com- 
pany v. Southern Railway. Section 3 of 
Rule 34 of consolidated freight classification, 
as applied to eight shipments of tanks and 
various accessories moving prior to Oct. 15, 
1931, from North Birmingham, Ala., to points 
in Arkansas and North Carolina, found to 
have resulted in the collection of unreason- 
able charges. Reparation awarded. 

Coal: No. .24555.—Crescent Coal Company 
v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1. Movement 
between points in the Evansville, Ind., 
switching district of coal destined to points 
in Illinois held interstate as part of through 
movement. 

2. Present interstate switching charge in 
connection with such movement found not 
unreasonable, but switching charges in the 
past found unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the present charge. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


Cotton shoddy: No. 24732 and Related 
Cases.—Globe Superior Corporation v. Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. 1. Any-quantity rat- 
ings in southern classification on garment 
lining made from cotton shoddy, wool 
shoddy, and jute or hemp found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

2. Charges collected on any-quantity ship- 
ments of cotton garment lining from Syla- 
cauga, Ala., to Commerce, Ga., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

Silo blocks: No. 24947.—Independent Silo 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








(Continued from Page 5.] 


write-downs, I understand there was a gross 
write-up on all of the companies of $24,822,- 
217? A. That is correct. 

Q. And by looking at the table at page 210 
we may learn the amount of the write-up or 
write-down in the case of each one of the 
companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For example, Northern States Power 
Company of Minnesota property account was 
written up how much? A. $18,378,207. 

Q. The Interstate Light & Power Company 
of Wisconsin property was written up how 
much? A. $959,988. 

Q. The Interstate Light & Power Company 
of Delaware property was written down how 
much? A. $760,360. 

ow And so on down through the list? A. Yes, 
Q. Similar 


information appears for each 
company? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Sue + 


Q. I understood you to say and now I look 
at page 212 of the report, that this appraisal, 
the effect of which was given in the ac- 
counts Dec. 31, 1924, also showed the ap- 
praised cost of reproduction new, less de- 
preciation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the difference between the ap- 
praised cost of reproduction new and the ap- 
praised cost of reproduction new less depre- 
ciation constitute the appraised amount of 
depreciation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was effect given in the accounts to 
this appraised depreciation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what manner was effect given to it? 

A. In those cases in which the appraised 
depreciation exceeded the company’s depre- 
ciation reserve, additional depreciation re- 
serve was set up to the extent of the differ- 
ence in those cases in which the company’s 
depreciation reserve exceeded the reserve de- 
preciation, the depreciation reserve was re- 
duced to the extent of the difference. 

Q. Does the table that appears at page 214 
¢ your report relate to this matter? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. What does it show? A. It shows for each 
company in Northern States Power Company 
system the appraised cost of reproduction new, 
the appraised cost of reproduction new less 
depreciation, the appraised amount of depre- 
ciation, the amount of depreciation reserve 
that stood on the company’s books on Dec. 
31, 1924, and the amount of additional reserve 
that was set up pursuant to the appraisal. 

Q. What was the total amount of deprecia- 
tion reserve that stood on the books of the 
various companies Dec. 31, 1924? A. $2,675,647. 

Q. What was the total amount of appraised 
depreciation? A. $16,564,289. 

Q. What is the difference between these two 
sums? A. $13,888,642. 


+: 4 


Q. Was $13,888,642 of additional deprecia- 
tion set up on the books of the company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is pursuant to the appraisal? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q@. What do you say to this, Mr. Ogle, was 
any part of the appraised accrued deprecia- 
‘tion assignable against the write-up of the 
physical properties valuation that resulted 
from the appraisal? 
| A. I should say that no part of it was so 
j assignable against write-up of physical prop- 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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of Property \Farm Labor Supply 
Is Less for Month 


Demand Is Said Not to Have 


Q. Well, does it follow from what you have Shown Seasonal Gains 


said that the additional depreciation reserve 
set up was assignable to the write-up of the 
gross book value of the intangibles? 

A. I would not say it was assignable to the 
gross book value of the intangibles. 
Q. You have said, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, that the additional depreciation re- 
serve was not assignable to the write-up in 
the gross book value of the physical properties; 
did you say that? 
A. I did not intend to say that; my inten- 
tion was it was assignable to the physical 
properties and not to the intangibles. 
Q. I will quote from your report: “Inasmuch 
as the book value of the system properties on 
Dec. 31, 1924, before giving effect to the ap- 
praisal, was $1,882,354 greater than the ap- 
praised cost of reproducing the physical prop- 
erties now, no part of the appraised accrued 
depreciation was assignable against write-up 
of the physical property valuation that re- 
sulted from the appraisal.” 
A. Yes, that is true; I will amend that an- 
Swer to say that no part of the accrued de- 
preciation was assignable against write-ups 
of the physical property valuations resulting 
from the appraisal. 

Q. Was it assignable against any write-up? 

A. No, sir. I would not say it was assign- 
able to any write-up, but it represents inade- 
quate depreciation in prior years. 


++ + 


Q. Now, I do not think that meets the 
point; let us understand this; on the asset 
side of the balance sheet the fixed capital of 


In its comment accompanying the May 
crop report just made public the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture stated that the supply of 
farm labor was nearly 2 per cent less on 
May 1 than on April 1, while demand 
was practically the same on both dates. 
The stated decline in supply was largely 
seasonal but the demand failed to make 
the usual seasonal increase. Supply in 
per cent of demand was 189.6 per cent on 
May 1 as compared with 151.7 on May 1, 
1931, 116.8 per cent on the same date in 
1930, and 103.1 in 1929. 

Hired labor on farms of crop reporters 
was reported at 93 persons per 100 farms 
on May 1 which is 12 per cent more 
than on April 1 but nearly 9 per cent less 
than on May 1 a year ago, 15 per cent 
les fhan two years ago and about 18 per 
cent less than on May 1, 1929. 

Family labor on the other hand declined 
about 2 per cent from April 1 to May 1 
and on the latter date was reported at 226 
persons per 100 farms. This is about 2 
per cent less than on May 1, 1931, a little 


this company was written up, was it not? AMover 3 per cent less than on the same 
Q. As the result of an appraisal? A. Right. date in 1930 and 4 per cent less than in 


1929. Since 1929 the decline in hired farm 
labor has been much more _ pronounced 
than in family labor. 


Q. When the assets increased, as the result 
of that write-up, there was at the same time 
on the liability side of the balance sheet an 
increase in depreciation reserve, was there 
not? A. Correct. 
| Q. That depreciation reserve, that increase 
was based on this appraisal? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On a balance sheet statement, it was, in 
| part, was it not, the reflected effect of the 
write-up in the property? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when the assets were written up| 
to correspond to the appraisal, not all of the! 
amount of that write-up appeared in depre- 
Seman reserves, is not that true? A. That is 
rue. 

Q. Part of it was reflected by an increase 
in capital surplus, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Now we found that in the write-up that 
most of the write-up was due to a value as- 
signed for going value and water power rights. 
Is that true? A. Yes, that is true. 


;. @. You have stated, as I understand your 
testimony and your report, that inasmuch as 
; the book value of the system properties be- 
fore giving effect to the appraisal was $1,882,-| doing that was to correct the depreciation 
354 greater than the appraised cost of repro-| reserve and to charge the capital surplus 
ducing the physical properties new, no part| which arose from the revaluation of the 
of the appraised depreciation was assignable | properties. 

against the write-up of the physical property | Well, was the gsoss reproduction cost 
valuations that resulted from the appraisal? | new of the property recorded as the value of 
A. Yes, sir. ; the property on the books of the company? 

Q. Do you stand by that? A. Yes, sir. | A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. If that is true, does it not follow that Q. And then they recorded that valuation 
the appraised accrued depreciation was assign-| they wrote up the property, rights and fran- 
able against the write-up of intangible items? | chises account, did they not? A. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir, I do not think so. | @. And at the same time they added a sum, 





little depreciation reserve. However, there 
was, of course, at all times an element of 
depreciation taking place in their equipment, 
therefore when they came to revalue their 
property in the manner which has been ex- 
plained, they first took the property as if it 
was new, valued it as if it was new; they 
then valued it taking into consideration the 
length of the time in which the units and 
facilities had been in operation. 

In thus doing they found that a certain 
amount had accrued on this property that 
|} was not reflected on the books of the com- 
pany, owing to the fact that the company 
had not properly depreciated the property in 
past years, therefore, in order to make, or to 
bring it up to a fair value, taking into con- 
sideration the age of the facilities, they raised 
this depreciation reserve and the manner of 





erty valuation that resulted from the ap- 





For this reason, it can be seen that an 
accurate aid fair determination of ton- 
nage is important in the profitable opera- 
tion of a merchant vessel.” 


praisal for the reason that the book value 
of the system properties before giving effect 


|}to that appratsal was $1,862,354 greater than | 


| that portion of the appraised cost of repro- 
duction of the physical properties now, which 
‘effect was actually given in the accounts, 


Q. Well, will you explain that situation to) an additional sum to depreciation reserve, did 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended May 7 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 
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a 20 Full Report of Output 
The full report on aircraft production 
e for the first three months of the year 
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Rain and Warm Weather in Most Sections 
During Week Eavorable to Agriculture 





ELPFUL rain fell over virtually the entire Spring Wheat Belt last 
Weather Bureau stated May 11. The ground in this section, and 


H 


also were favorable to agriculture, the Bureau explained. 
Texas cotton, the Bureau said, advanced fairly well. 


in the western belt as far north as Arkansas. 


crop bulletin, follows in full text: 


In the eastern States the first and latter} 


parts of the week were cool, but, in general, | considerably interrupted; also, in 


the period was warmer than normal over| Southwest, notably 
most of the country. The weekly mean tem-/ Otherwise the 
peratures were subnormal in the more north-| satisfactory progress, although 


ern sections from eastern North Dakota east- 
ward and also in the Southwest. In prac- 
tically all other areas it was warmer than 
usual for the season, rather markedly so in 
the central valley States where the tempera- | 
tures averaged from 6 degrees to as much | 
as 9 degrees above normal. 

The Northwest and Pacific coast sections 
had more than normal warmth, except in the 
extreme south of the latter. Freezing tem- 
peratures were confined to a small area of the 
Northeast, locally in central-northern sections, 
and the Southwest. The lowest temperature 
reported from a first-order station was 26) 
degrees at Flagstaff, Ariz., on May 6. 


Rain oecurred during the week over most 
sections of the country, though in many 
places the amounts were light. Substantial 
falls were reported from the Lake region, in- 
cluding nearly all of New York, and west- 
ward over the upper Mississippi Valley. The 
falls were heavy to excessive in a number} 
of localities of this area, especially in south- 
ern Michigan and northeastern Iowa. 


++ + 


In the central valleys rainfall was mostly 
moderate, but was heavy to excessive in cen- 
tral Texas, and mostly generous thence north- 
ward over the eastern Great Plains to the 
Canadian border; ere were heavy falls in 
much of South kota and northeastern | 
Wyoming. In Gulf sections and the Atlantic 
Coast States north to the Potomac River, pre- 
cipitation was mostly light, with many sta- 
tions in the extreme south reporting a rain- 
less week. 

While the week brought more or less rain- 
fall to most sections of the country, the 
amounts were not sufficient to materially) 
deley outside operations on farms, except} 
in a few areas. It was too wet for much work | 
in the Northern States from Iowa and Wis-| 


some Spring crops, 


ing practically the entire Spring 
brought further improvement, 
ground, e@pecially the top soil, 
usually gol 
addition, favorable 
good growth. 
and affording good grazing from 
westward. 


Great Plains and the northern 
central Rocky Mountain sections. 
moisture; these include 


parts of Missouri, the 
Texas ‘and Oklahoma, 


and Atlanticg districts northward 
sey. 
however, 


principally central 


Progress and condition of 


Kentucky. 
generally 


insufficient for 


++ + 


in the southwest, and Winter 


there. In Oklahoma 





soil moisture; 
property rights and franchises a certain figure, 
credited depreciation reserves, and then /| 
credited capital surplus. 

Q. Well, the sum that they credited to de- 
preciation reserve was not charged against 
capital surplus, was it, in this instance? A. 
| No, sir. 

Q. In other words, they wrote up the prop- 
erty, rights and franchises account to a sum 
equal to the ‘appraised cost of reproducing 
the pr rty new, did they not? A. Correct. 

Q. They increased depreciation reserve by 
| adding to it the additional observed deprecia- 
| 


very good. 


tinue favorable; the soil is now 
and seeding mostly completed in 


| tion, did they not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Suppose that they had added that sum 








me; it is apparent our minds are not work-| they not? A. Yes, sir. 

ing together. Q. Did not they do that without putting 
A. I will try to explain that as I under-|it through the capital surplus account? 

ctand it. The Northern States Power Com-| A. No, sir. My recollection is that the same 

pany in previous years, as we have shown by journal entry in which they wrote these fig- 





previous tables, wrote on their books very: ures up on their books, that they charged | less you debit something else, of course, 





‘to depreciation reserve which is carried as a} 
| liability item. A. Yes, sir. | 
} @. And hed not written up the property | 
}eaccount, the books would have been out of 
balance, would they rot? A. Yes, sir, un- 


elsewhere the crop apparently 
growth in north-central sections. 

In the western belt planting 
mostly 
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upper Mississippi Valley to the Pacific coast, was said to be now in unusually good 
condition. Temperatures, which were abnormally warm in much of the country, 


Continued dryness in the 
Southeast, however, was unfavorable to cotton, although the crop progressed well 
The Bureau’s summary of weather 
conditions throughout the United States, as presented in its weekly weather and 





consin eastward, and Spring plantings were 


in north-central Texas. 
usual farm operations made 


especially corn, 

siderably behind an average year. 
Additional rains from the upper Mississippi 

Valley westward to the Pacific Ocean, includ- 


shape practically everywhere, In |- 
temperatures 
The range is much improved | advance, with some up to fair stands in the 


Showers were again helpful in the central| ready to bloom. 
while conditions are mostly favorable in the| somewhat less favorable, because of continued 


portions of the country are now in need of!and growth indifferent in many places. The 
southern 
western portions of, northeastern belt, but the mostly fair weather 
southwestern Kensas, 
south-central New Mexico, and the east Gulf|to Virginia. 


Only a’ few of these need rain urgently,| Atlantic States and northward to Virginia. 
and 
Georgia and the uplands of Florida. 
Winter wheat!also in the Great Plains area, advancing to 
varies considerably in the Ohip Valley, ranging | central Pennsylvania, northern Indiana, and 
from poor to excellent in the western part to| eastern Nebreska. 
generally excellent in southern sections; the| Valley, however, frequent rains and wet soil 
crop is reported joining near the river, white | delayed seeding, especially in Iowa, though 
the earliest is beginning to head in western!in limited areas in the southeastern portion 
In Missouri rainfall was light and/| of that State this work is nearly half done. 
present 
growth and condition were mostly fair and| than in an average year, in many places as 
much wheat is in the jointing stage. 


In Kansas beneficial reins occurred, except | 


well, except in the dry area; the crop is nearly | rain in the lower Mi 

all jointed in the south-central and south-| pastures are in g 

eastern portions, with some showing in boot | Great Plains, while in the northern part of 

the advance of wheat) 

varied from fair to very good according to! noted, with much grazing afforded. 
heading was noted to the/jmprovement occurred also in the northern 


Kansas line, but in the extreme northwest/ Rocky Mountain States, while ranges are in 
condition is irregular, ranging from poor t0/ better condition general 
Improvement occurred in Texas,| great western grazing area. 
with condition fair to gcod, and in most of 
the Northwest and the more western States|elthough there are 
Winter grains did well generally; harvesting | feeding continues. 
has commenced in the extreme Southeast. | 
In the Spring wheat region conditions con-| 


and well over half done to the westward. The| truck is at a standstill or deteriorating. 
weather was favorable for rooting and stool-| 
ing in South Dakota, while satisfactory ger- 
mination was noted in most sections. 
oats are heading short in the Southwest, but 


satisfactorily; Spring oats are making excellent 


good to excellent progress, 
crop largely seeded as far north as central 








Airplane Output 
During Quarter 
Records Decline 
Production of 376 Crafts Is 
Decrease of 19 Per Cent 


From Previous Period, 
Says Aeronautics Branch 












































United States manufacturers turned out 
376 airplanes in the first quarter of the 
year, compared with 465 during the pre- 
ceding quarter and 656 during the first 
quarter of 1931, according to figures made 
available May 11 by the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. The 
respective declines were 19 and 43 per 
cent. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 
The total for the first three months of 
1932 included 134 craft made for domestic 
civil use, 219 for military deliveries and 
23 for export. The figure for airplanes 
for domestic civil use compares with 221 
in the last quarter of 1931 and 346 in the 
| first quarter of that year. Military de- 
liveries accounted for 282 units in the 
first quarter of 1931 and 216 in the last 
three months. Planes exported numbered 
28 in both first and last quarters of 1931. 
Individual Production 
The 134 planes manufactured for do- 
mestic. civil use in the first quarter of the 
current year were the products of 52 com- 
panies or individuals. Of these, there 
were 3 which manufactured more than 
10 craft each. These 3 companies pro- 
duced aproximately 26 per cent of the 
total planes produced for domestic, civil 
use. Eight companies built between 5 
and 9 planes each; 8 companies built 2 
or 3 each, and 33 companies or individuals 
manufactured 1 each. 
Aircraft built for domestic, civil use 
included 101 monoplanes, 19 biplanes and 
14 autogiros. 

The report is based on a record of De- 
partment of Commerce licenses, identifi- 
cation marks issued for unlicensed air- 
planes, and reports as of May 1 for air- 
craft manufactured between Jan. 1 and 
March 31. There is a possibility, however, 
that there still may be a few aircraft 
manufactured within that period for 
which licenses or identification marks 
have not yet been sought. 
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TIES 5 obo vas ncceccennce 
Military airplane deliveries 
yAirplanes exported ...... 


Grand total 


























*Two multiengine planes. 

+Does not include planes listed in the above 
breakdown nor planes exported in 1932 which 
were manufactured prior to Jan. 1, 1932. 














Restraint of Truck Line 
Is Refused in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., May 11. 

An action brought by the State of Min- 
nesota to enjoin operation of the Federal 
Transportation Company as an intrastate 
carrier of freight without a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity from the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission has 
just been decided in the State District 
Court in favor of the truck company. 

The court found that the company con- 
ducts its business solely under contracts 
with a few wholesale concerns, and that 
it has not held itself out as ready to 
carry goods or property for hire for all 
indiscriminately, except that it offers to 
transport household goods upon request. 
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German Steamship Lines 
Interchahge Return Tickets 


German steamship lines in the South 
American service have entered into an 
agreement whereby return tickets of all 
classes sold by any one of the companies 
will be acceptable for return passage on 
any vessel cperated by the lines in agree- 
ment, according to a report from Vic@ 
Consul Sabin J. Delferes, Hamburg. 

The companies in the South American 
trade joining in the agreement for the 
interchange of return passage tickets are, 
according to the report, the Hamburg- 
South American Steamship Company, the 
Hamburg-American Line, the North Ger- 
Wheat Belt,|;man Lloyd and the Royal Netherland 


with the/LJloyd—(Department of Commerce.) 
now in un-| __ anne 
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promoted | Arkansas. In Texas cotton made fair to good 
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the Dakotas| northern part of the State, and more ad- 
vanced plants in the extreme south about 





























Ohio Valley,| In the southeastern belt conditions are 

















Only a few | dryness, with germination slow and irregular 

















Illinois, | latter part of the week was too cool in the 











favored planting which has begun northward 
A good, warm rain would be 
to New Jer-| very helpful from Mississippi eastward to the 


























southern | 





Corn planting made satisfactory progress 
during the week in the Eastern States and 




















In the upper Mississippi 























needs; | 





Planting, in general, is considerably later 














much as a week or 10 days. In central and 
| southern sections early corn has come up to 
a good stand and cultivation is general as 
far north as Oklahoma. 

Except for a more or less local need of 
uri and Ohio Valleys, 
condition east of the 














wheat grew) 





























the latter area considerable improvement was 
Marked 




















ly throughout the 
The better range 
is reflected in improved livestock condition, 


still local areas where 




















The continued dry weather in the South- 
| east is very detrimental to truck and vege- 
amply moist,| tables, with progress varying from fair to 
eastern parts; good, although on the uplands of Florida 

















Elsewhere throughout the country the 
weather was largely favorable and mostly good 
to excellent advance was made. Considerable 
sugar beet planting was done, with this work 
nearly finished in parts of Colorado; sjgar 
{cane made good advance in Louisiana. Tuit, 

trees are now blooming northward to \t 
Lake region. Citrus trees are wilting in some 
districts of Florida, with fruit dropping, but 
progress is satisfactory in California, 


Winter | 


is advancing 








cotton made 
with the 
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Cost to Railroads 
Of Six-hour Day 
Put at 600 Million 


‘Adoption Would Increase 
Pay Rolls 25 Per Cent, 
I. C. C. Told by Counsel 
For New York Central 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Class I carriers by approximately 25 per 
“cent,” said Mr. Aronson. “Applied to the 
ear 1930, that.increase would have been 
excess of $600,000,000. Such an in- 
¢erease in 1930 would nave resulted in 
failure to meet fixed charges by approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

“For the purpose of assembling data in 
Tesponse to the Commission’s order,” con- 
tinued Mr. Aronson, “the carriers are di- 
vided into three regions—one comprising 
the so-called Eastern Region, another the 
the Southeastern and third the Western 
“Region. It is our purpose to submit most 
of our evidence through witnsses who will 
“testify for the carriers in each of these 
three territorial regions. 


Eastern Lines Heard First 


“With the approval of the Commission, 
it is our purpose to submit first the evi- 
dence of the eastern railroads, next the 
evidence of the southeastern, and third, 
the evidence of the western carriers. Fol- 
lowing the submission of evidence by the 
three regions we will submit certain finan- 
cial and statistical evidence whith, among 
other things will deal with the result of 

_ the application of the principle of the six- 
. hour day to the railroads as a whole. 

“In these studies we have assumed that 
the application of the principle of the six- 
hour day means tiwt the carriers will be 
required to pay the same amount for a 
basic six-hour day as they now pay for a 
basic eight-hour day.” 

Position of Labor Groups Stated 


Mr. Richberg told the Commission that 


his organization defined the principle of | 


. six-hour day as the giving of a liveli- 
hood to railway workers. He said such a 

*‘principle would relieve unemployment, and 

- is designed for that purpose and not to 

-e@ither increase or decrease the workers‘ 
compensation. 

While agreeing with Commissioner 
Eastman’s interpretation of the congres- 
sional resolution as to the gathering of 
facts, Mr. Richberg asserted that the 
study be made in a broad manner, and 
that the opinions of qualified and com- 
petent witnesses both for and against the 


proposal should be submitted with any! 


“other data which the Commission may 
submit to Congress pursuant to the re- 
quirement of the resolution. 

*- He pointed out that the inquiry should 

. be broad for the reason of the present 
abnormal conditions in the railroad indus- 
try, and the difficulty of picking out any 


Oklahoma Banks 
| Declared Sound 


Commissioner Says Statements 
Show Good Condition of 


Institutions 





Oklahoma City, Okla., May 11. 
Oklahoma banks as a whole were shown 
te be in healthy condition by the call of 
April 4, GC. G. Shull, State Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced after studying a 
compilation of individual bank statements 
just completed. 

Both loans and deposits decreased since 
the last bank call, deposits showing a de- 
cline of $2,041,566, with loans and dis- 








Tax Bill Revised to Meet Deficit, 
Report on Measure to Senate States 


Balanced Budget With Aid of Federal Economy Program 
Predicted and Need for Maintaining Credit of Nation and 
Aiding Economic Recovery Urged 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
income and expenditures, and eventually 





counts $1,981,712 below the December 
figure. 

Mr. Shull said the decline in deposits 
was seasonal, and should be shown for 
the period from the preceding one. He 
said loans and discounts usually increase 
at this time of the year and the fact they 
did not shows banks are reducing loans 
as deposits decline. 

A total of 271 banks reported, compared 
with 277 in December. Deposits totaled 
$48,602,431, compared with $50,643,997 at 
the previous call. There was carried by 
banks a total reserve for taxes of $170,- 
198, compared with $138,661 previously. 
Loans and discounts totaled $25,502,168, 
compared with $27,483,880. Bond and 
warrant holdings showed a slight increase, 
from $20,048,549 to $20,974,846; while cash 
and exchange dropped from $11,342,140 to 
$10,052,829. Capital, surplus and profits 
totaled $8,631.408 for 271 banks, compared 
with $8,936,021 in the former call, for 277 
banks. 

The average reserve dropped slightly, 
from 20.6 per cent to 20.2 per cent. 


Net Operating Income 


Of Western Union Lower 


Earnings reported for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in March and 
in the first three months of 1932, as com- 
pared to earnings in the corresponding 

riods of 1931, were announced May 11 

y the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The announcement follows in full text: 






March: 1932 193] 
Total oper. revenue .... $7,883,767 $9,729,596 
Net oper. revenue ...... 1,233,481 1,660,874 
Oper. income ......cceeee 905,337 1,313,020 
Net oper. income ....... 307,408 744,787 

Three months: 

Total oper. revenue ....$22,097,562 $27,877,901 
Net oper. revenue . 2,815,638 3,985,032 
Oper. income ........ 1,838,199 2,945,400 
Net oper. income ....... 88,088 1,260,185 





Rulings in Railway Rate 


And Finance Proceedings 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Carload rate charged on_ silo 
blocks from Barr, Minn., to Provo, 8. Dak., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Iron or steel: No. 24998——Puliman Laun- 
dry Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Less-than-carload rating on distilling ap- 
paratus, iron or steel, on skids, from Phila- 
delphia. Pa., to Pullman, Wash., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


6 dustry during recent years. 


Distilling apparatus: No. 24998.—Pullman 
Laundry Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Less-than-carload rating on distilling 
apparatus, iron or steel, on skids, from 
| Philadelphia, Pa., to Pullman, Wash., found 
not unreasonable. Cofhplaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 
Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Commission have just been announced as 


“normal” period in view of “revolution- 
ary” changes and developments in the in- 


Increased Employment Seen 
Mr. Richberg declared the six-hour day 
principle if applied to all classes of rail 
employes would result in maintaining and 
improving the standard of living by giv- 


ing employment to more men at shorter | follows: 
Stocker Cattle: Docket No. 25243—W. H. 
hours rather than the present system of Driggets, erp fe Thompeon, of fants 


and | 
Rosa, N. Mex., and Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. ainst rate on 
stocker cattle from Hachita, N. Mex., Somoita, 
and Hereford, Ariz., to points in New Mexico. 


fewer men at the same hours, 
He pointed out that there can be no 
“mathematical” application of the six- 


for systematic debt reduction, would in- 
evitably undermine the credit of govern- 
ments as well as individuals. The main- 
tenance of unimpaired credit is essential.” 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

We are faced with a deficit for the fiscal | 
year 1933 of $1,241,000,000, exclusive of stat- 
utory debt retirement. The deficit for the 
current fiscal year had reached a total of | 
more than $2,300,000,000 by the end of April. 
We incurred a deficit in 1931 of $903,000,000. 
By the end of the current fiscal year our 
public debt will have been increased by more 
than $3,000,000,000, rising from $16,185,000,000 | 
at the end of the fiscal year 1930 to more 
than $19,000,000,000 on June 30 of this year. 

Although occasional moderate deficits in| 
the operation of a ———— ate to be ex- 
pected, recurring arge deficits must be 
avoided. Continued reliance upon borrowifig, 
and failure to provide for a balance as be- 
tween income and expenditures, and even- 
tually for systematic debt reduction, would 
inevitably undermine the credit of govern- | 
ments as well as individuals. The mainte- 
nance of — credit is essential. 

7 + 


Your Committee is unanimous in the con- 
clusion that the indicated deficit of 1933 of 
$1,2419000,000 (exclusive of debt retirement) 
must be covered by reduction in expenditures 
and by the provision of additional revenue. 

The bill as reported by your Committee 
should make this accomplishment possible. It 
should increase revenues by $1,010,000,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1933, and it is expected that 
the Government economy program will reduce 
expenditures by at least $230,000,000. | 

It has been suggested that no effort should 
be made to balance the budget in one year, 
that the process of balancing the budget 
should be extended over a period of years, and 
that the intervening deficits should be met 
by oe 

Although frequently misunderstood, this is 
substantially the policy adopted by the House 
of Representative and approved by your Com- 
mittee. Last year’s deficit was met by bor- 
rowing. This year’s deficite has been, or will 
be, met by borrowing. With a deficit of $1,-| 
738,000,000 (including statutory debt retire- | 
ments) in prospect for 1933 and a further large 


| and profits of corporations at the time of their 


; should be 


_—_-—. 








distribution to stockholders. 

The ah bill proposed to remove this ex- 
emption} Your Committee believes that even 
the exigencies of the present situation do not 
justify double taxation of this nature and 
recommends that the exemptions under the 
existing law be continued . 

The House bill adopted very severe limitat- 
tions upon the allowance of losses from the | 
sale of securities, as a deduction in computing 
net income. The provision was based upon a/ 
twofold policy: (1) Protecting the revenues 
from the growing practice of reducing tax 
liabilities by the sale of securities on which 
losses had accrued, and (2) preventing specu- 
lative losses from wiping out ordinary income, 
which represents real tax-paying ability. 

Your Committee is of the opinon, however, | 
that the House bill went much further than 
the situation necessitated. Securties held for 
more than two years have been in the hands 
of investors. The losses they have suffered are 
decidedly real losses. Investments of this na- 
ture normally have been made from income 
upon which a tax was paid at a time it was 
earned. 


ments is in every sense of the word @ true 
loss ‘actually sustained by the investor. The 
existing limitation, that capital 
not reduce the tax by more than 1242 per 
cent, is adequate protection against excessive 
deductions. Accordingly, your Committee is of 
the opinion that no change in this respect 
made in the existing law. 

A somewhat different situation exists with 
respect to losses realized from the sale of se- 
curities held by the taxpayer for less than 
two years. These losses should prorerty be 
permitted only as an offset agains gaifi from 


undue hardship under 
should be avoided. 
Your Committee believes that security gains 
and losses should be segregated, that security 
loses should be deducted solely from security 
gains; but that security gains should not be 
taxed until they actually exceed security 
losses. Accordingly, it is provided that any 


} to the new —! 


The shrinkage in the value of these invest- | 


losses can | 


securities held for less than two years. But | 
existing conditions | 





der section 131 for any foréign taxes is thereby 
recluded from obtaining a deduction under 
his section fot any other foreign taxes, your 
Committee has amended the House bill by 
the addition of the words “to any extent. 

Section 101 (c) (8) of the existing law recog- 
nigzes that in certain cases where the gain of 
loss basis of old property carries over, in whole 
of in part, to newly acquired property, the 
newly acquired property is regarded as taking 
the place of the old property and the two 
are regarded as the same property for the 
purpose of determining the period the prop-| 
erty was held. | 
The existing law does not specifically cover | 
the cases of property acquired in connection 
with a wash sale, although no _ loss 
such sale was recognized under section 118 and 
the basis of the old property is carried over in 
whole or in part under section 113 (a) (11) 


Your Committee sees no reason why prop- 
erty acquired under these circumstances 
should not be accorded the same tréatment 
{as is accorded in other similar cases. Accord- 
ingly, a new subparagraph (D), added to sec- 
|} tion 101 (c) (8) by the House bill, is con- 
cufred in by your Committee. 

In many cases of “wash” sales the shares 
| disposed of in the “wash” sale have been 
purchased at different times and at different 
| prices, or the shares repurchased in connec- 
tion with the sale are subsequently sold at 
| different times and at different prices, or the 
number of shafes repurchased are greater or 
less than the mumber of shares sdld. 

In all such cases some allocation as be- 
tween the shares sold and the shares repur- 
chased is absolutely essential in order to ap- 
ply the new “tacking” provision included in 
section 101 (c) (8); and such allocation is, in 
fact, equally desirable in determining the 
amount of the loss to be disallowea@ on the 
|‘‘wash” sale and the basis for computin 
future gain or loss On the shares repurchase 
in connection with the “wash” sale. 

In the prior act it was assumed that such 
identification or allocation was unnecessary 





exces of the security losses in any year should 


tions, as a deduction against security gains 
in the subsequent year. 
. - 
The net loss provision of the existing law 





deficit for 1934, it is clear that immediate pro- 
vision must be made for additional revenue. 
|. We would, by this bill, bring our budget 
back into balance in the third year, that is, in 
1933, and even then without covering require- 
ments for statuto: debt retirements in the 
amount of $497,000, Not until 1934 will our 
Government, nothwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary revenue increases carried in the pending 
bill, obtain adequate revenues to meet cur- 
rent expenditures and also the requirements 
of the sinking fund. 

Your Committee has attempted to make 
its decisions accord with sound principles of 
taxation—ability to pay, tested either by income 
or outgo; maximum yields from rates not ex- 
cessively high; avoidance of unnecessary hard- 
ship; prevention of undue disturbances to 
competitive situations; and a minimum of in- 
terference with economic recovery. It is be- 
lieved that the bill as reported by your 
Committee accords with these principles. 

- - 

The more important features of the bill, as 
reported by your Committee, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) The bill will raise additional revenue, 
through changes in the income-tax rates and 
administrative provisions, in the amount of 
$287,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933. 

(2) The normal tax rates, applicable to in- 
dividuals, are increased to 3 per cent on the 
first $4,000, 6 per cent on the second $4,000, 
and 9 per cent on the balance of net income 
in excess of exemptions. The exemptions have 
been reduced to $1,000 in the case of a single 
person and $2,500 in the case of & married 
person. 

(3) Surtax rates begin at 1 per cent on net 
income in exces of $6,000 and increase to 45 


is one of the essential protections against ex- 
cessive hardships inherent in a tax based upon 
an arbitrary annual accounting. Taxpayin 
ability does not exist if a substantial part ©: 
a year’s profits are required to cover & prior 
year’s losses. The existing law is equitable 
and fair. The House bill proposed to elimi- 
nate it. Your Committee recommends that 
the existing law be retained, but limited to @ 
carry-over for but one year, rather than for 
two years. 

The existing estate tax rates are more than 
doubled. They ate extended to 45 per cent, 
as compared with a maximum rate under the 
existing law of 20 per cent. The increase 
is not subject to the 80 per cent credit for 
State estate and inheritance taxes. As a pro- 
tection to both estate and income taxes, a gift 
is imposed. The rates are approximately 
three-quarters of the estate-tax rates. The 
Committee recommends no change. 

The bill, as it passed the House, contains 
!a@ large number of special excise taxes. Many 
of these taxes will produce very little revenue, 
involve difficulties of administration, and fall 
within the type frequently designated “nui- 
sance taxes.” 
ion that it would be much sounder to select 
a smaller group of commodities impose rates 
| which will raise the required revenues, and 
| eliminate many of the minor taxes proposed 
by the House Dill. 

In selecting the subjects of tax, your Com- 
mittee attempted, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent undue burdens upon any particular in- 
dustry; to guard against disturbances to com- 
petitive situations; to select commodities the 
purchase of which would indicate taxpaying 
ability; to impose taxes capable of simple 
and inexpensive administration; and to select 


be allowed, subjct to certain necessary limita- | 


Your Committe is of the opin- | 


hour day principle such as the carriers 
assert will be necessary. The principle 
cannot be applied by any weighted for- 
“mula, he explained, since the six-hour day 
i,would apply to certain classes of em- 


Sweet Clover Seed: Docket No. 25254—Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., v. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown jilway. Against rate 
on sweet clover seed ftom points i in- 
nesota, North and South Dakota to destina- 


per cent on net income in excess of $1,000,000. 
(4) The corporate rate is increased from 12 
to 14 per cent, and the existing exemption for | 
| small corporations is eliminated . 
(5) The imposition of the normal tax upon 
corporate dividends, contained in the House | 


commodities which would yield fairly sub- 
stantial revenues. 
> = 


The bill as reported by vour Committee 
includes a number of misceiicneous taxes, 


tions in States of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, upper peninsula 
of Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and 
Illinois, and destinations beyond in Official 
and Southern Classification territories. 

Grain and Grain Products: Docket No. 25255. 

—Goldcamp Mill Co,, Ironton, Ohio, v. Nor- 
folk & Western Railway. Against rate on 
grain and grain products from points on the 


ployes and certain modifications in it be 
_ necessary to other classes, according to 
conditions and circumstances. 

The principle is the same as should ap- 
ply to all industries, said Mr. Richberg, 
and that is that men who invest their 
lives in an industry have a right to ob- 


; , N. & W. in Ohio to destinations on the 
tain a living from that industry. N. & W. in Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 
Studied by Railway Group ginia. 


Plate Glass: Docket No. 25253.—Buell Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Co., and Federal Glass & Paint 
Co., Dallas, Tex., v. Missouri-Illinois Railroad. 
Against rate on plate glass froth Toledo, Ohio, 
and Festus and Crystal City, Mo., to Dalias, 
Tex. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May il 


New York, May 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


John G. Walber, vice president of the 
New York Central Lines, in charge of 
labor relations, the first witness for the 
carriers, told the Commission that upon 
receipt of the Commission’s order insti- | 
tuting the investigation, the chief execu- 
tives of the eastern railroads appointed a 
committee of three officials to consider 
the matter. | 

These officials, he said, were H. A.| 
Enochs, of the Pennsylvania, who was se- 

’ Jected as chairman of the committee; E. 
J. McCleees, secretary of the Bureau of 
Information of Eastern Railroads, and 






















BOMININE) co 5.0 saccess ‘a 13.9650 
himself. These committee members made Belgium “Caeal ey ee eae 1d-0s68 
a study of each class of employes and the; Bulgaria (lev) ........... cedesecess 7200 
effect of the six-hour day schedule com-| oc (CLOWN) «.seeeeeees on are 
pared with the eight-hour day. Bneiand (pound) es +8 9674083 

He said that as a precedent the com-| Finland (markka) 1.7166 
mittee had the Adamson Act, which re-| France (franc) ....... 3.9466 
duced working hours of railway engine- eee, enenee) aes 
men, trainmen and yardmen from 10 to8| Hungary (pengo). 17'4250 
hours. The present situation is similar,| Italy (lira) ............. 5.1553 
he declared, in that the reduction in hours | Netherlands (guilder) . 40.5289 
will not be accompanied by a reduction in | sche f (krone) ..... ‘ 18.6538 

oland (zloty) ....... 6 11.1833 

ay. As in the reduction from 10 to 8) porttgal (escudo) ......scsceeeeee 3.3350 

ours, the proposed drop from 8 to 6 hours| Rumania (leu) .. ‘5958 
would be on the same basic pay scale, he | Spain (peseta) ..... 8.0492 

j Sweden (krona) ........ 18.7130 
explained. Switzerland (franc) 19.5625 
Increased Cost Estimated ‘ Fugoslavia (dinar) ate 

‘ George J. Ray, chief engineer for the ong Kong (dolla . 

. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- | gpine ae aie 20-2088 
road, in charge of maintenance of way! China (Yuan dollar) ........ 21.6250 
and structures, introduced an exhibit | India (rupee) ........+.- 27.1250 
based on the average employment for 1930. | tegen Per ates’ os ioe 

The exhibit, according to Mr. Ray,| S7sapore (oll - 88.6927 
shows that the application of the six-hour | Cuba (peso) ........ceeeeetereeeeece 99.9225 
day principle on workers engaged in main- | Mexico (peso) ....... 39.7386 
tenance of way and structures on eastern gzgentine (pees. gold) + esas 
railroads, based on the 1930 average, would | Ghile (peso) ......... 6.0000 
result in an increase in employment from} Uruguay (peso) ..... 47.5833 
106,011 workers under the eight-hour | Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
schedule to 137,042 under the six-hour) Bar silver ......+ omesnseanente teen : 


principle, or 29.26 per cent. 
The increase in compensation paid 
would be from $133,305,693 to $176,048,900 
*"4n the change from an eight-hour to a 
°"six-hour day, or a gain of $42,743,207, or | 
32.064 per cent, said Mr. Ray. 


| 


| U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





| 
. 1, 
Larger Systems’ Included Stag ©. ee a he ee 
The 1930 average was determined by) internal revenue receipts: 
taking the month of January, 1930, aS| Income tax ...-.......6+-:55 $546,270.83 
indicating the Winter season, and August | Miscéllaneous internal reve- 1 970.000. 06 
for the Summer season, and multiplying | customs ‘Yeceipts ...s.cs0sss++ 682,965.26 
each by six. The railroads involved in| Miscellaneous receipts ......- ; 853,319.88 
the figures shown number 28 of the prin- aa 
ciple carriers in the East, among which | on amneet seamen creek nes 4 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsyl- | Balance previous reste 648,712,604.68 


.vania, the Nickel Plate, the New Haven, | 
-ethe Pere Marquette, the Reading, New| 
“York Central, and Rutland. | 


oon badersrcocetsecio’ + « -$652,872,118.73 


Expenditures a 
General expenditures $15,543,673.03 


Total 


According to Mr. Ray’s figures, the! Interest on public debt ...... 860,915.25 
largest increase in maintenance of way| Refunds of receipts *.......+.- 272,504.35 
and structures employes would be in track | Postal deficiency .........++++6 20,090.000.90 
and roadway section laborers, amounting| Paname Canal wince’ Goreo: 881. 
to 17,570 or 33.85 per cent as @ result Of| “‘ration .........ccccseeeeeeeee 6,455,570.60 
applying the six-hour day principle. The| All other ..............ssseeeee 2,030,266,31 
smallest gain would be in gang and sec- a 
tion foremen of 748 or 6.96 per cent. The) piste’ debt “éxpehidituires ..1:1 * + "464 902.15 
largest percentage increase would be 36.22| Balance today ....... oh 607,207,405.05 





in assistant signalment and assistant sig- 
. nal maintainers. 





bill, is eliminated. 

(6) Adequate protection to the revenues 
against security losses is afforded, and the 
severity of the provisions of the House bill is 
mitigated. 

(7) The increased estate tax rates and the 
ift tax proposed by the House bill are re- 
ined. 


among them the tax on admissiony which is 
levied, with certain relatively minor excep- 
tions, at a rate of 1 cent per 10 cents on 
each admission in excess of 10 cents. Tne 
rate of tax is the same as under existing law 
and as provided in the House bill. The pres- 
ent law, however, provides an exemption of 





(8) Duties are imposed upon the importa- 
tion of oil, coal, lumber, copper, and rubber. 

(9) The bill proposes to impose selective 
manufacturers’ excise taxes which will raise 
during the fiscal year (inclusive of the above 
duties) $277,500,000. 

(10) Many of the excise taxes contained 
in the House bill have been eliminated, such 
as the proposed tax on toilet preparations, 
furs, jewelry, yachts and motor boats, me- 
chanical refrigerators, sporting goods and 
cameras, firearms and shells, matches, candy, 
and soft drinks. 

(11) The bill will raise $280,000,000 through 
miscellaneous taxes upon telephone and tele- 
raph messages, admissions, the issue or trans- 
er of bonds or capital stock, conveyances, 
oil transported by pipe lines, and checks. 

(12) Increases in first and second class 
postal rates and other pending postal legis- 
lation will raise $160,000,000, which should be 
Service self- 


sufficient to make the Postal 


supporting. 
. +~ + + 


| On the basis of the House estimates, the 


} It will be noted, however, that 


031,900,000. 
creased estate tax, which, in view of the de- 
layed enactment of the new legislation, does 


been excluded from the summary of the bill 
as reported by your Committee, al 
estate tax rates are identical in both bills. 

Moreover, the prospective yield of pending 
postal legislation included in the summary 
of the House bill would be reduced by $10,- 
500,000 by the latest estimates of the Post 
| Office Department. These two changes would 
reduce the estimated yield of the House bill 
from $1,031,900,000 to $1,001,400,000, as com- 
pared with an estimated yield of $1,009,500,- 
000 for the bill as reported by your Committee. 

The present law imposes normal tax retes 
upon net incomes of individuals, of 11% per 
cent upon the first $4,000, 3 per cent upon 
|the second $4,000, and 5 per cent upon the 
remainder. The House bill provided increases 
|to 2, 4 and 7 per cent, respectively, and your 
| Committee recommends rates of 3, 6 and 
per cent. Surtax rates under existing law 
| begin at 1 per cent upon income of $10,000, 
and are graduated to 20 per cent upon income 
|in excess of $100,000. 

The House bill imposes a rate of 1 per cent 
upon income in excess of $6,000, increasing 
the rate to 40 per cent upon income in excess 
of $100,000. The bill as reported by your Com- 
mittee adopts the rates of the House bill, but 
extends them up to 45 per cent upon income 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

The credit for earned income, for adminis- 
trative simplicity, is changed from a tax credit 
| to an exemption from normal tax. The maxi- 
mum earned income under existing law is 
$30,000. and under the House bill and the bill 
as reported, is $12.000. 

As a result of these provisions, a somewhat 
broader base is given to our income tax 
structure; somewhat larger taxes will be ex- 
pected from those able to pay; and the Gov- 
ernment revenues will be increased appreci- 
onl: At the same time, the proposed rates 
will not impose an undue burden upon any 
class of taxpayers. Persons with moderate 
means, notwithstanding the increases, will be 
called upon to pay only a relatively insigni- 
ficant proportion of their income. 

The existing law imposes a tax of 12 per 
cent upon the net income of corporations. 
The House bill increased this rate to 1312 per 
cent. The bill now reported proposes to in- 
crease the rate to 14 per cent. The Commit- 
tee appreciates the fact that even the existing 
corporate rate is somewhat out of line with 
our other income-tax ratés. Furthermore the 
corporate rate has been maintained at a rel- 
atively high level since the war. Nevertheless, 
your Committee believes that aditional reve- 
nue from corporations is necessary. 

The House bill proposed an additional tax 
of 14% per ceht upon the net income of an 
affiliated group of corporations which elected 
to file a consolidated return. Your Committee 














Reduction in Workers Seen 
Robert F. Faries, Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer for the Pennsylvania Railroad, in- 
troduced an exhibit to show that applica-| 
tion of the six-hour day would actually 
réduce rather than increase the amount) 
of railroad employment. This, he said, | 


“* for reduced working forces. 


Actual annual employment in 


ld result from the forced adoption of| Faries. He declared that if the increased |trom the 
adopted, as) 


uu | 

mpchinery to perform work now done| use of machinery had been 
m&nually. 

® ween deferred on the Pennsylvania’s Phila- 

“de%phia division, he said, because possible! reduced to 488,121 man hours. 





savings were not such as to compensate | 


the 
| maintenance of ways and structures de-|nize sound accounting practices and require 
one «oa ao —_ |of the true net income of the enterprise as | 


Use of such machinery had| required by change to the six-hour day, 
the 1930 figure probably would have been 


recommends that this additional tax be elimi- 
nated. It sees eo for it. 


The provisions for consolidated returns 
under the present law and regulations recog- 


tax liabilities to be determined on the basis 


a whole. No improper benefits are obtained 
rivilege. 

Under all the Revenue Acts since 1913, divi- 
|dends received by individuals have been ex- 
}empt from normal tax. The purpose of the 
| exemption is to prevent a second imposition 
of the basic normal tax upon the earnings 


$3 and the House bill exempts admissions o! 
| 45 cents or less. 
| Although realizing the importance of recre- 
ation afforded by theater entertainments 
| which sonstitute the principal subject of this 
tax, your Committee believes that theatet 
attendance even at low prices indicates defi- 
| nite tax-paying ability and considers that 
admissions provide a basis for tax, the inci- 
dence of which would be broadly distributed 
{and the burden of which would not be par- 
| ticularly heavy at the rates proposed. 
| In the existing emergency a tax of 2 cents 
on a 20-cent admission or a tax of 3 cents 
on a 30-cent admission would not seem to 
| constitute unduly burdensome contributions 
|} to the support of the Federal Government. 
By reason of the fact that a great volume 
of theater charges fall below the exemption 
provided in the House bill, it is recommended 
that the tax be applied to all admissions in 
excess of 10 cents. The proposed tax is es- 
timated to 
| year 1933, as compared with $40,000,000 esti- 
mated to he the tax obtained in the House 
bill. In view of the large amount of reve- 


bill as passed by the House would raise $1,-| nue to be obtained from the tax which your | 
; It will be noted that under this provision 
@ taxpayer acting in good faith can ascer- 
ittin, 
his plan to the Commissioner, that it will not 
be taxable if carried out in accordance with 


Committee proposes, it is believed that the 


these estimates include $20,000,000 for the in- tax is definitely justified as a part of an| 


| emergency program. 
The existing law provides for a tax of 2 


not now seem justified and has therefore| cents per $100 of par value or per share of | 


no par value on the transfer of stocks. The 


though the bill passed by the House raised this tax to| 


4 cents per $100 of par value or per share 
of no par value, the tax not to be less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the sale price 
end to apply to loans of stock. 

Your Committee concluded upon careful 
; consideration that one-fourth of 1 per cent 
| constituted an excessive tax and that the ap- 
plication of the tax to loans of securities while 
increasing the tax in the case of short sales, 
would at the same time unduly interfere 
with other classes of operations requiring the 
loaning of securities—for example, in the case 
of sales of securities by persons living at a 
,distancé and, consequently, unable to make 
immediate delivery. It recommends, there- 
fore, that the present tax be doubled and the 


value or per share of no par value. 
The existing 
tax on the transfer of bonds. 


bill provides for a tax of 2 cents per $100 | howev 
or par velue, but not less than one-eighth 
| of per cent of the sale pricé on transfers 
of bonds. Since most bond transactions in- 


volve bearer securities, the administration of 
& tax based on a percentage of the sale 
price of such securities would be difficult. 
it is believed that the levy was 
| excessive. Your Committee, therefore, recOm- 
mends a tax of 4 cents per $100 of par 


In addition. 


value. 
+~+ + 


Your Committee sees 


and World War compensation payments 
granted by existing law, since it is believed 
that the credits for persona) exemption and 
dependents provided in section 25 are ade- 


quate to take care of virtually all cases andj} 


that such amounts, if and to the extent they 
constitute income, should bear their portion 
of the tax. 

The existing law allows a deduction in com- 
puting net income of so much of the in- 
come, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes 
| paid to a foreign country as is not allowed as 
}a credit against the tax due the United 
States. In thus allowing both a credit and 
a deduction, preferential treatment is fre- 
quently given to taxpayers receiving income 
from foreign sources. 

For example, a domestic corporation deé- 
rives income of $100,000 from sources in the 
United States and $100,000 from sources in 
| Great Britain. Such corporation pays to Great 
| Britain a tax of $25,000 upon its British in- 
| come. 
| is allowed a credit of $12,000 against i(js tax 
due this country and, in addition, a deduc- 
| tion of $13,000 (the balance of its British tax) 
| from its United States income. Since the en- 
|tire foreign income is, in effect, excluded 
from the taxpayer's gross income because of 
the allowance of the credit for foreign taxes, 
| the result of the additional deduction is that 
the taxpayer fails to pay a full tax upon its 
income from domestic sources. 

As your Committee believes that a full tax 
should be paid upon income from sources 
within the United States, the section has 
been amended to deny a deduction for for- 
eign taxes in all cases where the taxpayer 
|has indicated on the return an intention 
|of claiming a credit for foreign taxes under 
| section 131. 
| To make it clear that a taxpayer who in re- 
spect to any taxable year claims credit un- 


yield $110,000,000 for the fiscal | 


law contains no provision for | assumption that this unt 
The House | Operate arbitrarily. 


no valid reason for 
continuing the exemption in case of pensions 


Under the present law, this taxpayer 4 


or, if necessary, could readily be made. In 
the types of casés mentioned above an accu- 
| rate allocation is often impossible, and resort 
must be had to some rule of thumb. As it 
| would be impracticable to state in the act a 
|Tule of uniform application to all the pos- 
sible types of casés, it is proviaes in subsets 

(b) and (c) of section 118 that such 


tions 
allocation shall be made under rules and 


from | 


* 


Treasury Invites 
Bids on New Issue 


Short-term Bills for Total of 
75 Million Planned for 
Refinancing 


Announcing an issue of approximately 
$75,000,000 in 91-day bills dated May 18, 
the Treasury Department made plans to 
refinance a similar issue which falls due 
on that date, Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, announced May 11. 

Tenders for the bills, which will fall due 
Aug. 17 will be received at Federal Re- 
serve banks, and the bills will be sold on 
a discount basis. 


The announcement will be printed 
of May 13. 


can be produced by mixing lighter and heavier 
ols, 
such mixture. Since lubricating oils are also 
covered by the Committee's substitute for 
paragraph (4), lating to imported petroleum 


written into paragraph (1) to limit it to sales 
by domestic manufacturers. 
The tax on brewer's wort is increased to 


15 cents a gallon. It is believed that this 


commodity can easily bear this rate and 
that & substantial increase in revenue will 
result. The malt syrup rate of 35 cents a 


gallon in the House bill 
eents a pound, which is approximately equiv- 
alent. 
This change is recommended for the rea- 
son that the products to which it applies 
are sold by the pound rather than by the 
allon. The exemptions contained in the 
‘couse bill are extended to include malt syrup 
sold by the manufacturer for use by the pur- 
chaser in the manufacture of foods, cereal 
beverages, and textiles. The paragraph has 
been rewritten for clarity. 
The rate under paragraph (3) 
concentrate, etc., 
a gallon, instead of 40 per cent of the price 
or duty-paid value as in the House bill. Ex- 
emptions comparable to those in the mait 
syrup paragraph = been added. 
e 

The rate on imported crude petroleum, fuel 
oil, and gas oil under paragraph (4) has 
been reduced from 1 cent a gallon to '2 
cent a gallon. The rate on gasoline has been 
increased from 1 cent to 2!5 cents, and com- 
ensatory duties on lubricating oils, 


on grape 


iqu 
other petroleum wax products, asphalt, and 
bitumen have been inserted. 


cover all sizes, grades, and classifications of 
coal. A 
imports 


than it has exported to the Unite tates. 





Sreetewene to be prescribed by the Commis- 

The allocation so made will, of course, 
applicable not only for the purpose of settion 
118 but also for the purposes of sections 101 
(c) (8) and 113 (@) (11). In view of this 
new pfovision the last sentence of section 
118 of the 1928 “". = ." eliminated. 


Section 118 has been amended to show 
clearly that the wash sale provisions apply 
to sales and tepurchases occurring on the 
Same day; this change is regarded as de- 
claratory of the existing law and is made in 
| the interest of clarity only. 

The section has also beeh amended to make 
}it clear that it applies only to cases of the 
acquisition of substantially identical stock or 
securities by purchase or through a taxable 
exchange on which the gain or loss was fully 
| recognized; the result of the amendment is 
to eliminate any possibility of a con ict be- 
tween section 113 (a) (11) and othet basic 
| Provisions of the law. Other changes in the 

@nguage of sections 113 (a) (11 and 118 are 
for clarification only. 
| Property may be transferred to foreign cor- 
porations without recognition of gain under 
the exchange and feorganization sections of 
the existing law. This constitutes a serious 
loophole for avoidance of taxes. Taxpayers 
having large unrealized profits in securities 
| Many transfer such securities to corporations 
organized in couhtriés imposing no tax upon 
the sale of capital assets. Then, by subse- 
gant - of ore assets in the foreign 

untry, the entire tax upon the 
i ansikea po capital gain 

For eXample, A, an American citizen, owns 
100,000 shares’ of stock in corporation xX, 
| which originally cost him $1,000,000 but now 
| has a market value of $10,000,000. Instead of 
ee the stock outright A organizes a cor- 
| poration under thé laws of Canada to which 

e transfers the 100,000 shares of stock in 
exchange for the efitire capital stock of the 
Canadian company. 

This transaction is a nontaxable exchange. 
| The Canadian corporation sells the stock of 
| corporation X for $10,000,000 in cash, The lat- 
er transaction is exempt from tax under 
the Canadian law and is not taxable as 
United States income under the present law. 
The Canadian corporation organizes corpora- 
tion Y under the laws of the United States 
and transfers the $10,000,000 cash received 
| upon the sale of corporation X’s stock in ex- 
change for the entire capital stock of Y. 
| The Canadian corporation then distributes the 
stock of Y to A in connection with a reor- 
|ganization. By this series of transactions, A 
has had the stock of X convérted into cash 
and now has it a control. 

+ 


for substantial tax avoidance. 


avoidance of taxes. 
tain prior t6 the transaction, by sub: 


the plan. Of coursé, if the réorganization 
or the transfer is not Garried out in accord- 


tion tax free. 


company is permitted to deduct an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of thé mean of its reserve 


taxable year. 


Surance policiés aré maintained at rates less 
than 4 perf cent, the effect of t 
law was to permit companies 





reserve requirements. 


| The House bill accordingly réduc 
g | Tate increased to 4 cents per $100 of par|at which this deduction we ‘te ccraputnn 


|from 4 per cent to 314 


maintain their reserves, 
the general policy of the act. 
bill, moreover, would 
312 per cent to receive 
in excess of their resér 

In the 
substantia. 
| life insuran 
| tax the amo 
required to 
best accompl 
| be compusea 
| the policy reserves are actual! 

Since few, if any, policy Lege cap heed 
tained at rates in éxcess 
rate at which such deduc 
puted may not 
Pany maintains 
terest rates, the 
by applying to 
raté at which 6 


ve requirements. 


maintain the polic 


y reserve, 


exceéd 4 per cent. 


uch tt is maintai e 
Pe 7 ned 


In the case of combin 
life, heaith and acci 
duction, in res 
required b 
pores for the Proeegtion. of 

computed uniform! 

3H bee tat we 

ction 1 imposes taxes on t' - 
tion of certain articles. In i tna ens 
oe ee, ents ee ae shall not operate 

on 0: é@ Cuba: 

treaty, subsections (a) and thy roan 
amended so that the taxes shall be subject 
to the exemption from duty or to the pref- 
erential rate granté€d Cuban products. 

The taxes imposed under this section on 
imported articles are to be collected by the 
|Customs Service in the same manner as 
| Customs dutiés, and all provisions of the cus- 
toms administrative laws, with certain snecific 
exceptions, are made applicable. Subsection 
(b) (4) is amended so that the drawback 
privilege Will be applicable to imported coal, 
umber, copper, and rubber, as well as im- 
ported oil. 

Your Committtee recommends striking out 
of subséction (c) (1), rélating to lubricating 
| Oils, the viscosity range in the House bill. 
Oils within the limits of the House bill 


| 


dent insurance, the de- 


policyholders, 





While it is probable that the courts will not 
hold all transactions of this nature to be tax- | 
free exchanges, the Committee is convinced 
| that the existing law may afford opportunity 
oOo prevent 
| this avoidance the bill withdraws the trans- 
action from the operation of the nonrecogni- 
| tion sections wnere a foreign corporation is a 
party to the transaction, unless prior to the | 
exchange the Commissioner is satisfied that 
| the transaction is not in pursuance of a plan 
having as one of its principal Purposes the 


ance with the plan submitted the Commis- 
sioner’s approval will not render the transac- 


Under the existing law, a life insurance | 


funds held at the beginning and end of the 
In view of the fact that by far 
the greater part of the reserves for life in- 


he existing | 
maintaining 
their reserves at such lower rates to take de- 


ductions substantially in excess of their actual | 


bill would be to require such companies to 
pay taxes upon amounts actually required to 
a@ result contrary to 
peranit “ch, The House 

ose companies 
maintaining policy reserves at rates lease than 


free of tax amounts 


udgment of your Committee, the 
Purpose of the act, to permit a 
cé company to set aside free of 
unt of investment income actually 
is 
ished by requiring the deduction 
at the interest rate at which 


reserves are main- 
of 4 per cent, the 
tion a com- 

a com- 
its reserves at different in- 
deduction must be computed 
each part of thé reserve the 


ed policies covering 


pect of such reserve funds not 
y law as the Commissionér finds 


t the rate of 


tured articles enumerated in 
380, 381, 387, 1620, 1634, 1657, 1 
the Tariff Act. 
vas for other articles containing copper. 

A dut 


8, 


ber an utta-percha, and the rubber and) 
gutta-percha content of imported articles, is| 
proposed as a purely revenue-producing | 
measure. 


Sections 602 to 604, inclusive, 606, 608 to 613, | 
imposing taxes on toilet 


inclusive, and 615, 
preparations, etc., furs, jewelry, etc., 
mechanical refrigerators, sporting goods, 
arms, shells and cartridges, cameras, matches 


boats 


bill 


chassis has been increased from 3 to 4 per 
cent, on truck bodies and chassis from 2 to 
3 per cent, and on parts and accessories from 
1 to 2 per cent. In view of the import tax 
on rubber tires and inher tubes not sold on 
or in connection with the saie of a truck or 
other automobile have been exempted from 
the tax on parts and accessories. 

The House bill contained a provision, which 


the effect of certain court decisions under 


adapted” for use on automobiles or trucks, 
= they might be used on boats, tractors, 
etc. 

Under the bill, 


spark plugs, 
teries, 


storage bat 
leaf springs, coils, 


timers, and 


trucks, will be taxable as 
sories whether or not “primar 
such use, 

As to other parts and accessories, the test 
of taxability will be the same as under the 
rior laws, since those enumerated represent 
he principal items as to which question has 
| arisen, and to extend the list would result in 
the inclusion of articles whose use on auto- 
mobiles and trucks may be minor &s com- 
pared with their other uses. 

A provision is inserted to allow a_ body 
manufacturer to sell bodies tax free to an 
automobile or truck manufacturer for resale 
by him, and the vendee is made liable for 
the tax on the body when he sells the com- 
pleted automobile or truck. 

Subsection (e) as proposed will allow a re- 
fund of tax paid on automobiles, trucks, parts, 
and accessories in the hands of dealers when 
the tax ceases to be in effect. To offset this 
| concession, an amendment is made to the eec- 
tion relating to the effective date so that the 
tax on these articles will be in effect one 
month longer than the other excise taxes im- 
posed by the bill. 

No change is made in the tax on radio re- 
ceiving sets, etc. The rate on chewing gum 
has ben reduced from 5 to 3 per cent. 

Section 616 of the House bill, retained as 
| section 605, provides that the lease of an ar- 
ticle shall be considered the sale of an ar- 
ticle, so that the tax can not be evaded by a 
lease contract which does not involve passage 
of title. 

Sections 617 and 618 of the House bill have 
been eliminated and a more complete set of 
administrative provisions inserted 
place. 
| Section 619 of the House) bill, transferring 
the tax to the vendee in the case of contracts 
made beforé March 1, 1932, retained as section 
611, is amended by substituting the date of 
May 1, 1932, for March 1, 1932, as the date as 
of which vendors may be fairly considered to 
have had notice of the likelihood of the im- 
position of the taxes. 

This seems equitable in view of the fact 
that the rates carried in the bill as passed by 
the House and reported to the Senate are 
higher than those in the bill as reported to 
the House, which contained the date of 
March 1. A provision is inserted to prevent 
transfer Of the tax to the vendee when the 
vendor has agreed to assume it. Another 
améndment provides for a report by the ven- 
dor to the Commissioner when the vendee re- 
fusés to pay the tex tr the vendor. 

++ + 


The section relating to rules and regula- 


io or acces 
ly adapted” fo! 


| 
| 





as to be computed) tions hes been amended to make it clear that ' . 
per cent, soak the | the rules and regulations relating to the taxes Theodore Dreiser, 
form rate would not | on 
Since many companies,| same manner as the customs regulations. 
er, maintain policy reserves at rates as | 
high as 4 per cent, the effect of the House|to all telegraph, telephone, cable and radio 


importations shall be prescribed in the 


The House bill provides for rates applicable 


dispatches, messages, and conversations as fol- 
lows: If the charge is more than 30 cents and 
less than 50 cents, a tax of 5 cents; if the 
charge is 50 cents or more, a tax of 10 cents. 
Your Committee believes that these different 
| Classes of sefvices call for different treatment, 
}and proposes the following rates: 

Telephone conversations costing 50 cents 
or more and less than $1. 10 cents; costing 
$1 or more and less than $2, 15 cents; costing 
$2 or more, 20 rents. 

bee +4 dispatches and messages, 
; cent of the charge. 
| Cable and radio dispatches and messages, 
| 10 cents each. 

The tax on leased wires and talking circuit 
| special services is reduced from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 


5 per 


ing companies and newspapers have been 
eliminated, 

Provision has been inserted for extension 
of the due date of the taxes for not more 
than 90 days. The companies affected deal 
with large numbers of smal! accounts which 
are likely not to be paid for 60 or 90 d&ys, and 
the extension privilege will enable them to 
| defer the return until the amounts are col- 
lected an dstill have the return correspond 
with one month's entries on their books. This 
| will be a convenience both to the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers. 

The House bill reduced the exemption on 
admissions from $2 or less to 45 cents or less. 
Your Committee proposes to reduce this éx- 
emption tO 10 cénts or less. This will yield 
$70,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933 more than 
the House bill. 


eents On each bank check or draft, to raise! 
$95,000,000 in the fiscal year 1933. This tax is| 
to be collected by the bank from its cus- 
tomers by charges against their accounts. 
This method of collection is expected to be 
much less of & nuisance and expense to both | 
the banks and their customers than a stamp | 
tax would be. It will eliminate the neces- | 
sity of the banks casezing stocks of stamps | 
and stamped checks and the waste occasioned 
by their redemption and destruction when the 
tax ceases to be in effect. 

The former Part V, tax On leases of safe 
deposit boxes, has been stricken out. 

Under existing law, cigarette papers in’ 





and consumers could avoid the tax by| 


and products thereof, a provision has been | 


is changed to 3) 


has ben fixed at 20 cents | 


other 
id derivatives of petroleum, parffin and) 


The coal paragraph has been broadened to | 


rovision has been added to exempt 
rom any country which during the 
receding year has imported from the United | 
Btates & greater quantity of erro} S| 


The proposed perazreph (6) imposes 4 tax) 
of $3 per thousand board feet on imports of | 
lumber, and the proposed paragraph (7) im- 
poses a duty of 4 cents a pound on the | 
copper content of imported ores and concen- 
be| trates and the materials and semimanufac- 
ragraph 316, 
or 1659 of 
Compensatory rates are pro- 


of 5 cénts a pound on imported rub- 


candy and soft drinks, are stricken from the 


The rate on passenger automobile bodies and 


is retained by your Committee, to eliminate | 


tire 
chains, if suitable for use on automobiles and 


in their 


The exemptions in favor of radio boardcast- | 


Your Committee has inserted a tax of 2) 


Hearings Begun 
On Inquiry Into 


Mine Conditions 
Situation in Coal Fields of 
Kentucky Described for 
Senate Group; Investiga- 
tion Urged and Opposed 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
terstate shipment, or otherwise with the 
interstate shipment, of coal from such 


|coal fields; and (6) the causes leading up 
|to the conditions reported to exist in 
such coal fields.” 

Mr. Garland told the Committee that 
orders had been given against the holding 
|of meetings in Pineville. He said miners 
had been paid in scrip and had to buy 
food and supplies from company coms 
| missaries at prices 2 or 3 times as much 
}as in Pineville stores. 

He told that 25 children had died in the 
Spring and Summer of 1931 of a disease 
| called “flux,” which, he said, was due to 
| lack of food or incorrect diet. Milk was 
not available, he said, miners’ food con- 
sisting of potatoes, beans, bacon and 
gravy. “If there ain’t some better condi- 
tions got in Kentucky,” he asserted, “not 
}only will the babies starve to death but 
| the grown people will starve to death.” 

' 


Treatment Described 


Mr. Hall said his home is at Mobile, 
Ala., that he is a student at Columbia 
| University and was among a group of 
| students visiting the coal fields. He testi- 
| fied as to treatment received by the stu- 
| dents at the hands of Kentucky officials. 
| The visit of the students had been made, 
| he said, to study actual conditions of so- 
| ciety in a case of conflict between labor 
and capital. He explained how the group 
had been “escorted out” of the State. 

Mr. Levy told of his experiences in twice 
visiting the Kentucky coal fields. Mr. 
| Levy was a member of the writers group 
indicted for criminal syndicalism when 
they accompanied Theodore Dreiser into 
Kentucky. 


Communications Read 


Various communications favoring and 
opposing the inquiry were read into the 
record by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of 
Calorado, co-author with Senator Cutting 
(Rep.), of New Mexico, of the resolution 
under consideration. 

A telegram from Cameron Hall, of 
Christ Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, who is one of four pastors visiting 
the Kentucky coal fields, representing a 
committee of 21 New York pastors, stated 
that “in Bell county, Kentucky, Ameri+ 
can citizens have been denied the right 





fire. |0! free speech. Officials admit that civil 


,| liberty will not be extended to people 
whom they regard as Reds. No effort 
made to bring to justice those guilty of 


terrorism. Urge necessity of senatorial 
| investigation.” 
C. Rankin Barnes, of the National 


|Council Protestant Episcopal Church, an- 
other of the four pastors visiting the 
field, wrote: 
Investigation Advocated 
“In the mass of charges and counters 
|charges which have been made in re« 


an . on a hg hn gard to the situation in Bell and Harlan 
. > ac 
ground that they were not “primarily counties all the truth has not yet been 


brought out. From personal observation 
I feel that the truth can only be learned 
by an impartial authority empowered to 
subpoena witnesses and secure testimony 
under oath, For this reason I advocate 
the passing of the Costigan bill providing 
for a senatorial investigation.” 

| Robert L. Kincaid, of the Middlesboro 
Daily News, Middlesbore, Ky., wrote: 

| “There is no revolt in southeastern Ken+ 
tucky but there is an admitted serious 
economic difficulty in our coal fields which 
has put thousands of people out of eme 
ployment. What we resent here is the ac- 
tivity from outside agitators who come 
|into our midst ahd try to stir up hatred 
;and animosity among our ’people. 

| “I feel sure that our section would wel- 
come a congressional investigation should 
}you deem it advisable but personally, I 
think that Congress of the United States 
ae far more important matters to deal 
with.” 


r 


Inquiry Is Opposed 

| Opposition to the proposed investiga 
| tion was made in a letter from Dr. W. E. 
Riley, of Harlan, Ky., who maintained that 
“there is no need for an investigation of 
jany kind. There is no lawlessness here 
;hor any ‘reign of terror’ as is frequently 
referred to in the press.” 

| He asserted that the communist party 
\“is really back of this proposed investi- 
gation.” 

Cleon K. Calvert, Pineville, Ky., attor- 
| Ney, stating that he was speaking for the 
citizens and coal operators of Bell County, 
| wrote favoring the proposed inquiry “proe 
| vided the Committee is not made the ve+ 
hicle for introducing into our community, 
| hangers on, and followers, who are radi- 
|cals or communists. As to all such we 
reserve the right to exclude or expel 
them.” 

His approval includes also the proviso 
;that the Committee investigate “Com- 
;munist activities in Bell and Harlan 
counties, with a view to ascertaining just 
who is responsible for recent communist 
| invasion of these counties.” He added that 
| “we do not propose that Bell County shall 
be the breeding ground of the communist 
party and therefore the proviso that 
Waldo Frank and any- 
one sailing under their colors, will not be 
| permitted to be or remain in Bell County.” 


Relief Efforts Cited 


Hendon J. Evans, editor of the Pineville, 
Ky., Sun, wrote: 
| “Pineville welcomes any investigation 
| Congress desires to make. We have noth- 
ing to conceal. We are proud of the ef« 
forts we have made during the last year 
or more to take care of our people. There 
is no more suffering here than in any 
other industrial section; certainly not 50 
much as can be found by these visiting 
writers within a mile of their New York 
|homes. We want the world to know what 
we have gone through with at the hands 
}of these outside agitators. 
| “It is the earnest hope of the coal sece 
tion that Congress will give us some ree 
lief at the present session from publicity 
seekers of the Dreiser-Frank-Taub class 
and from communist leaders such as Doris 
Parker, Vincent Kemenovich, Vern Smith 
!and others who openly attack our institue 
tions and urge our citizens to stir up ine 
| dustrial warfare.” 








| 

books Of 25 or less are exempt from tax. is 
is to permit free distribution of such 

with packages of tobacco. This privilege is 
| being abused and the tax evaded by eve 
| with one package of tobacco two or md@i 

| books ‘of 25 papers each. To éliminate this 
| practice, the exemption of the small 

| is eliminated and the tax is made applicable 
| to withdrawals for consumption or sale as 
well as to sales. 
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She Anited States Bailu 


WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921 


“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 
It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 


tional life are and to face them with candor.” 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 
WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1932 








Welfare of Mental Defectives 


as Problem of State . . « 4 





California Preparing to Develop State Pol- 
icy for Special Instruction and Care of Juve- 
niles and Adults of Weak Intellects 





By NORMAN FENTON 


Chie/, Bureau of Juvenile Research, State of California 


HE problem of feeblemindedness is of 

grave concern to the citizens of the 

United States. An obvious fact, of which 
we may not take sufficient account, is that 
our civilization is becoming so complex as 
to be beyond the understanding of many 
persons. 


We use the term feeblemindedness broadly 
to include types of mental defect of such se- 
riousness as to make it difficult or impos- 
sible for these persons to get along in society 
without assistance from others. Viewed 
thus, feeblemindedness is primarily an eco- 
nomic problem. But it is“obvious that it is 
also of serious social concern, because the 
ordinary concepts of morality and self-con- 
trol are beyond the ken of these handi- 
capped individuals. 


Stated in more definite terms, the feeble- 
minded are an expense to those of normal 
mind, and, likewise, socially they constitute 
an unnecessarily large proportion of crim- 
inals, prostitutes, vagrants, and ne’er-do-wells 
of all sorts. Furthermore, if one were to 
estimate the cost of mental defectives as they 
seek assistance from their fellows through 
charity, pensions, and doles of various sorts, 
the bill would mount very high, indeed. 

Here we have, therefore, a difficult prob- 
lem which is costing the people of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, many millions 
of dollars annually. J 


++ 

Lest we become too deeply immersed in 
social and economic considerations, let us 
pause just a moment to appreciate the 
human features of the problem. In Nova 
Scotia, Scotland, and Ireland, the feeble- 
minded are called “the innocents.” This is 
a happy term, indeed. It brings out the 
childlike unawareness of life of these un- 
fortunates. 


Indeed, many of them never develop men- 
tally to a point where they have the under- 
standing even of the average child of three 
or four. The French call them “the children 
of the good Lord.” There is a strong appeal 
in this definition. 

One of the finest things in human life is 
the interest in childhood. American citi- 
zens express this appreciation of childhood 
not only in their daily lives as parents and 
others.caring for children but in a more con- 
crete sense, for about two-thirds of the many 
millions of dollars that are spent in the 
United States yearly for public enterprises 
of various sorts are expended for the pur- 
pose of making this country a happier and 





Progress of Work 
for Public Health 


in New Mexico 


By 
Arthur Seligman 
Governor, State of 

New Mexico 


AM truly cognizant of the fact that upon 

the efficiency of the public health service 

of New Mexico depends much of the 
State’s welfare. Without physical well-being, 
no people can be successful in any of the 
manifold activities of life. 

In New Mexico until very recently, it is 
regrettable, we have been backward in public 
health work; but it is gratifying that since 
the belated inception of that work such rapid 
progress has been made. In 1930 the gen- 
eral death rate in the State reached a com- 
paratively low figure of 15.7 and in 1931 it 
was brought still lower to 14.1. Based on our 
present population, that means 525 people 
are living today who would have died in 
1931 had the 1930 death rate prevailed. 

It is gratifying also to learn that the in- 
fant mortality rate was but 132.3 in 1931 
as compared with 144 in 1930. This seems 
to me to be a most satisfactory reduction and 
evidence of the effectiveness of our public 
health service. Even the reduced infant mor- 
tality rate in 1931 is still appallingly high 
and indicates most clearly the need for still 
more urgent effort on our part. 

To my mind one of the most valuable 
contributions to the public health of New 
Mexico is the work being done by the county 
public health nurses. We are grateful to the 
Commonwealth fund of New York for the 
gift of $80,000 in the past two years which 
has made possible the addition of 16 county 
nurses to the staff of public health workers 
in our State. 

There are, however, five counties which 
were without this most valuable service dur- 
ing the past year. We should not rest con- 
tent or satisfied until every county in New 
Mexico has at least one public health nurse. 

Although the present State administration 
is adhering closely to the strictest rules of 
economy, we can not and do not intend to 
allow that economy to apply to the humane 
side of our governmental program. We must, 
through some means, manage to find the 
necessary funds to provide properly for our 
unfortunates, our needy, and our aged. We 
must minister to their physical well-being 
to the best of our ability even though it may 
work a hardship on those of us who are 
more fortunate in the possession of health 
and all of our natural endowments. 

I am heartily in accord with the expres- 
sion by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York who said: 

“Nothing can be more important to a State 
than its public health; the State’s para- 
mount concern should be the health of its 
people.” 

In so far as we are able I feel that we 
should give to the people of New Mexico a 
liberal education in health and sanitation. 
They are eager for the information and are 
willing and anxipus to make immediate and 
practical application of the health informa- 
tion we give them. 

It is our manifest duty, undoubtedly, to 
seek to understand the needs, the habits of 
life, and the traditions of the people of our 
State thoroughly, so that we may help them 
to avail themselves of the most modern 
knowledge of sanitation, to the end that 
New Mexico may become the healthiest State 
in the Union. 
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more wholesome place in which little chil- 
dren may grow and prepare for life. 


The question of the feebleminded is best 
considered as, “What may we do for these 
fellow-beings who will be aS little children 
throughout their lives? How can we pro- 
vide an environment for them which will 
realize all their possibilities of mental and 
social development?” 


In other words, if the problem is viewed 
from an administrative or economic point 
of view, it should nevertheless always be real- 
ized that the feehleminded are human beings 
who deserve our sympathy and interest, that 
their care and well-being offer a challenge, 
not only to our scientific insight, but more 
essentially to our sympathy and human un- 
derstanding. 


It is obvious at the outset that the feeble- 
minded are the concern of all units of Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal. Whatever program is developed for them 
must be derived from a plan which takes 
into consideration the interacting responsi- 
bilities of these divisions of Government. 


++ 

From the standpoint of efficiency, there- 
fore, it is obvious that we need to develop 
in California a program which has the under- 
standing approval of all persons concerned 
with it. At present California has no uni- 
fied State program to meet the problems of 
mental deficiency. 

The Governor and the member of his offi- 
cial family realize this lack and are taking 
steps to remedy it. It is the plan of the 
director of the State Department of Insti- 
tutions to call two conferences shortly to 
discuss the problem of feeblemindedness and 
to inaugurate a cooperative program for its 
control. 

At these conferences, it is the director’s 
plan to invite outstanding representatives of 
the educational and welfare forces of the 
cities and counties of California to meet with 
the State officials. Although these confer- 
ences will not solve the problem for all time, 
they will at least be the beginning of a con- 
certed effort toward its solution by the wel- 
fare and educational forces of the State of 
California. It will serve also to inaugurate 
a new point of view; namely, a state-wide 
cooperative effort toward the control of this 
serious problem. 

The problem of feeblemindedness differs 
from that of delinquency and criminality in 
that we now have sufficient information to 
predict and control feeblemindedness. The 
aims of science are essentially prediction and 
control; if we can predict something, we are 
then in a position to attempt to control it. 

We can tell very shortly after birth whether 
or not an individual is feebleminded. As is 
well realized from study and observation, no 
such prediction is possible in the field of 
criminality. 

We can also predict with a high degree of 
certainty whether such an individual is to 
be of the very low-grade type of feeble- 
mindedness known as idiocy, of the inter- 
mediate type known as imbecility, or of the 
type nearer the border of normality, namely, 
the moron level. 

The idiot group rarely develop mentally 
beyond the stage of the infant mind. They 
are hopeless custodial cases. The middle 
group, the imbeciles, develop at the best to 
the level of six or seven-year-old mentality. 
The often-discussed morons may attain at 
maturity the mentality of the 9 or 10-year- 
old. Hence, it is realized once more why 
this problem\might be referred to as related 
to our concern about children. 

Furthermore, as we are able to predict 
feeblemindedness, we can develop techniques 
of social control to be applied in early child- 
hood, if we wish to provide the energy, the 
interest, and the means to do so. All this 
effort would be in the interest of the child 
and society. 

There are a number of things which can 
be done to help to meet the problem of feeble- 
mindedness. First of all, as far as the local 
community is concerned, one of the most ob- 
vious needs is special school facilities for 
these children. It is the duty of citizens to 
be better informed regarding the excellent 
work of such departments of special edu- 
cation and to assist in every way possible 
in expanding their scope. 

++ 

It is merely a matter of common sense to 
train in childhood those among the feeble- 
minded who can be helped so that they may 
later on lead happy and useful lives in ac- 
cordance with their abilities. By giving 
them special training of this sort, not only 
are the gates of opportunity opened to them 
for self-development, but the citizens of the 
community are saved the cost of maintain- 
ing them later as public charges in State or 
county institutions. The provision of this 
special training in the public schools is the 
highest level of common. sense and fore- 
sight. 

Near Pomona, Calif., there is a relatively 
new State institution called the Pacific Col- 
ony. The inmate population there now is 
about 370; an additional 302 individuals are 
being supervised by Pacific Colony in the 
communities of the State. 

Because there are 2,100 feebleminded per- 
sons in California in serious need of institu- 
tional care, the present administration is 
planning to expand this institution to give 
facilities for 3,000 in the near future. The 
Director of Institutions is making every ef- 
fort to develop the medical, psychological, 
and educational program there so that the 
institution may become outstanding for effi- 
ciency and progressive spirit. 

The superintendent at Pacific Colony is a 
physician of wide experience in hospital man- 
agement. The educational and psychological 
pragram of the institution has been under 
the direction of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, and the advice and col- 
laboration of specialists in southern Cali- 
fornia have been secured in order to leave 
no stone unturn== to raise the standards of 
work at the institution. 

It is the hope of the director and those 
working with him that in the coming year 
the program at Pacific Colony may be so far 
advanced as to make it an institution for 
these eternal children which will reflect credit 
upon the State and will be a source of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to all.who are interested 
in these less fortunate fellow creatures. 
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PETROLEUM AND HELIUM 
RESOURCES OF NATION | 


Surveys Made by Geological Survey to Determine Sources 
and Volume of Available Supplies on Public Lands 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with petroleum. 


By HUGH D. MISER 


Geologist in Charge, Section of Geology of Fuels,. Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


In the fellowing article, Mr. Miser continues his discussion of the Geological 
Survey’s studies on petroleum, natural gas, and helium, begun in the issue of 


May 11. 

IOR to the World War it was recog- 

nized that the then known domestic 

petroleum supply would probably be 
inadequate to meet the demands for 
war purposes. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey directed its attention to 
this vital question. 

ofl, 

Estimates of the Nation’s oil resources 
were compiled at that time, and every 
available oil geologist on the Survey’s 
staff was assigned to work in known or 
prospective petroleum regions, such as 


the Osage Indian Reservation, in Okla-. 


homa, where increased production could 
be expected to follow geologic explora- 
tion. Available promising areas in which 
large bodies of public land existed were 
set aside as reserves for the Navy. The 
best known of these reserves are Elk 
Hills in California and Teapot Dome in 
Wyoming. 

Another line of investigation by the 
Geological Survey during the World War 
was a study of the helium resources of 
the country, in order to locate the rich- 
est supplies of helium-bearing natural 
gas. This study formed a part of the 
energetic campaign begun by the Bu- 
reau of Mines for the production of 
helium in large quantities to displace 
hydrogen gas that was commonly used, 
up to that time, for inflating balloons. 

At present that Bureau produces the 
helium for such purposes from its plant 
at Amarillo, Texas. The source of the 
helium-bearing gas for the plant is the 
near-by Cliffside gas field. During the 
development of the field the Geological 
Survey made a special study, at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Mines, for the 
purpose of obtaining information bear- 
ing on quantity of helium available. 


+ + 

Oil shales in Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming and other States have been in- 
vestigated by the Geological Survey to 
determine the quantity of the shale and 
its capacity to yield petroleum, gas, and 
other valuable distillates. Dean E. Win- 
chester, who conducted much of the 
laboratory and field work for the Geo- 
logical Survey, has estimated that the 
oil shales in the United States will yield 


at least 92,000,000,000 barrels of oil— 
seven times the amount of well-oil pro- 
duced in the United States from the 
beginning of the oil industry to the 
close of 1930. 

The Geological Survey is concerned 
directly with the disposition and use of 
the public lands throughout the West. 
The Survey’s administration of the pub- 
lic lands includes their classification with 
respect to their mineral value and the 
supervision of the development of those 
mineral resources that are reserved by 
the Government. 


+ + 

The development of oil and gas on the 
public lands is supervised by 45 petro- 
leum engineers and assistants. During 
the fiscal year 1930 over $4,000,000 ac- 
crued as royalties from oil and gas op- 
erations on public land alone, and more 
than $1,500,000 additional accrued as 
royalty from Naval Petroleum Reserves 
in California. 

The results of the Survey’s studies of 
petroleum and natural gas are, for the 
most part, made available to the public 
by means of illustrated reports. The 
number of reports on these subjects, is- 
sued as official publications of the Geo- 
logical Survey, is 393. The measure of 
the public’s appreciation of their value 
is indicated by the fact that the editions 
of the reports become exhausted soon 
after publication, even though they be 
sale editions, 


+ + 

In addition to the official publications, 
many papers are printed in professional 
and technical journals and many reports 
have been turned over to the cooperat- 
ing State surveys for publication. There 
are also some maps that are not accom- 
panied by reports, such as separate maps 
of Texas, Oklahoma, California, and 
other States, which show the location 
and area of the oil and gas fields, the 
pipe lines and the refineries. 

A new oil and gas map of the United 
States, in preparation, will show not only 
the oil and gas fields but also the net- 
work of pipe lines that convey crude 
petroleum, natural gas, and gasoline to 
distant, as well as near-by, refineries 
and consuming centers. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 13, Charles C. Moore, Commissioner, General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, will discuss the oil land laws in con- 
nection with the work of the General Land Office. 





Honesty in Financing Public Affairs 


Law as Aid to Clean Administration 
By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


course of honesty in Government is 

| made the easy road for public officials 

to travel. The laws pertaining to city, 

township, county and State governments are 

such as to make it easy for the officials to 

keep on the right road and not detour into 
the wrong ways. 


The purpose of requiring the making of 
budgets and the living within the budgets is 
to make it easy for officials to know the 
limits of their expenditures at all times. By 
the aid of the budget system officials know 
how much they have at their disposal, and 
it enables them to-live within their means. 


It makes it easy for them to plan in ad- 
vance. It makes it easy for them to say 
no to the ever-increasing number of high- 
pressure salesmen who are constantly striv- 
ing to press their high-priced wares upon 
the unsuspecting officials and the public. 


The purpose of the various forms prepared 
and furnished as required by the law is not 
to make it hard for the officers to do right, 
but to make it easy for them to comply with 
the law and to give an honest administra- 
tion of the affairs of their office. 


The object of requiring the publication of 
expenditures is to make the official know. 
that the light of day will be cast upon his 
acts in such a manner that the public may 
see that he is making an economical expendi- 
ture of their tax money. 


The real intent of requiring a notice to be 
given of an intended purchase and requiring 
the receiving of bids is to make it easy to 
make the best purchase for the best price. 
These requirements are not intended to place 
any hardships upon the officers. — 

The fact is’that none of these laws are 
intended to make it hard for officials to do 
right, but te do just the contrary, that is, 
to make it easy to do right. 

Notwithstanding this, some few officials, 
Strange to say, take the long, hard course 
as though the laws were intended to make 
it hard to do right. It is difficult to get the 
viewpoint of such officials. 

During the last fiscal year, among the re- 
quests coming to the office of the Attorney 
General for aid was the request from the 
prosecuting attorney of Warrick County, Ind., 
for assistance in the trial of several crim- 
inal prosecutions pending in the Warrick 
Circuit Court; the trial of these cases our 
office conducted, and several defendants 
charged with defrauding that county by va- 
rious plans and devic¢s, were convicted. 

Among those convicted were the former 
township trustee; a druggist who had “pad- 
ded” a township account; and an employe 
of an oil company who had embezzled the 
township funds. Following these convictions 
another defendant, likewise charged with de- 


frauding the county, entered a plea of guilty. 
All four persons are now confined in the 
State’s prison. 


The officers concerned had the right, 
straight and easy course set out for them. 
Yet they chose the long, hard, crooked course 
and must suffer the consequences as they 
are doing today. 


The State’s extensive and progressive edu- 
cational program, involving the consolida- 
tion of school districts, the construction of 
new buildings, modification of the relief law 
for the aid of poor school districts, enact- 
ment of the bus drivers’ law requiring the 
letting of contracts to the lowest and best 
bidders, have made it necessary for officials 
to call on our office for information and the 
construction of statutes. 

Technically, the "Attorney General is not 
required to advise county superintendents, 
township trustees, township advisory boards, 
city and town school boards, and school offi- 
cials other than the State Superintendent, 
but during the last fiscal year the office of 
the Attorney General counseled and advised 
with more than 2,500 individuals and school 
Officials of the State, and in addition wrote 
hundreds of letters in response to inquiries 
submitted by mail. 

The putting into operation of the new 
bus drivers’ law involved many difficult prob- 
lems and situations. Its application made 
a saving to the taxpayers of the State in a 
sum far exceeding the expectations of the 
sponsors of such law... The regulation was 
the result of investigations conducted by our 
office of transportation contracts for school 
children, 

Our investigation showed that public funds 
were being lavishly and wastefully expended, 
so that the establishment of transportation 
routes in many instances was impossible and 
great numbers of children were deprived of 
school facilities to which they were lawfully 
entitled. 

It does seem strange that there are some 
who think they can ride over the law and do 
as they please, when they know that honesty 
in Government is the best policy. 

The office of township trustee is an honor- 
able and responsible position. In the early 
days the trustee was. the one official who 
came in close contact with the people. He 
was known and respected by every school 
child. He was an important officer to every 
citizen, for he was responsible for keeping 
the roads in order, the bridges and culverts 
in good condition, and the drainage and 
' ditches unobstructed. 

There is scarcely an official within the 
State who has greater power, ‘and great credit 
is due to the many trustees who are honestly, 
economically and efficiently performing the 
full duties of their offices. 
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Revival of Farming Industries 
in Massachusetts.» 4+ «+ «+ + 





Agriculture Promoted by Need to Reduce 
Costs of Living as Economic Problem of 
Manufacture, Says State Commissioner 





By ARTHUR W. GILBERT i 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 


T IS not generally known that the busi- 

ness of farming in the eastern quarter of 

the United States is rapidly improving. 
This improvement has a direct relationship 
to general business prosperity. Urban and 
rural prosperity must, in the long run, go 
hand in hand. 

The great movement of our people west- 
ward which followed the Civil War, so much 
associated with Horace Greely’s advice, “Go 
West, young man; go West,” constitutes an 
important chapter in American history. The 
“covered wagon” will always hold a place in 
the hearts and thoughts of men. Pioneer 
days present pictures of adventure, suffering, 
and conquest well known to all Americans, 
men and women. 

For generations the East has given up 
much of its best blood to people the new 
country west of the Alleghanies. The dis- 
appearance of prosperous farming in the 
East at the same time, gave way to the buzz 
of the mill wheel. 

As time went on, the rough and hill lands 
back home could not compete with the fertile 
prairies in the new country. Freight rates 
were low and food could be hauled at great 
distances from the new country back to the 
well-established markets of the old. 

++ wove 

This situation is now changed. Freight 
rates have increased enormously, and it is no 
longer possible to pour this food into the 
East at such a low figure. The cost of rais- 
ing food in the West has increased, too, and 
now it becomes necessary from an industrial 
standpoint to stimulate local food production. 

It is often thought ‘that the farming in- 
dustry of Massachusetts is relatively small 
and insignificant. The agricultural industry 
of Massachusetts, however, has more money 
invested in it than does the woolen industry 
of Massachusetts and more persons employed. 
It is the second largest business of Massa- 
chusetts in capital invested and number of 
persons employed, the manufacture of cotton 
goods coming first. 

If we could, therefore, imagine ourselves 
as an official observer up in space, or pos- 
sibly the eye of a. moving camera, without 
regard to time or space, we could then get 
a mental picture of the processes which have 
gone on in this State from the time of the 
early landing of the Pilgrims until this 
moment. . 

We could see the small crude beginnings 
among the early settlers, most of whom were 
not farmers. We could see them learn how 
to cultivate corn with the help of a few 
friendly Indians. Slowly and steadily the 
colony grew as did its knowledge of the 
farming practices. 

The early beginnings of home manufac- 
turing began te present themselves, and the 
people on the eastern coast of the United 
States, which then contained almost the only 
settlements of the white men, were a self- 
sufficient race. Farming and fishing on the 
one hand joined hands with the home manu- 
facturing on the other. 

In the course of time the small waterfalls 
here and there began to be used. Crude 
mill wheels were constructed, and the real 
beginning of Massachusetts industry was now 
at hand. For many years, Massachusetts 
and all of New England were self-supporting. 

Then began the march westward; to New 
York and Pennsylvania first, then to Ohio, 
and at last farther West. 

During this time the buzz of the Massa- 
chusetts mill wheel was now becoming more 
prominent. We needed a market for our 
manufactured goods in addition to loading 
them on ships and sending them back to the 
mother country. 

As the covered wagon moved westward it 
was soon followed by tiny threads of steel 
in the form of railroad rails. Freight cars 
were filled with the manufactured products 
of the East to be carried to the new pioneer 
settlers of the middle West. 

The new settlers on the other hand found 
it easy to obtain abundant crops in the new 
virgin fertility or that wonderful country. As 
the freight cars were unloaded with Massa- 
chusetts manufactured products they were 
filled again with farm products of this new 
country which were sent back East at a very 
low freight rate. 

++ 


Soon the competition was on .between the 
farmers left back home and their friends or 
sons who had gone into the new country. 
This competitive fight has been kept up for 
many years. 

Until recently the freight rate has been 
so low that it has been cheaper to raise 
food in the West and ship it back East, than 
it has been to raise it in the East and sell 
it to consumers nearby. The result has. been 
that for many years the agriculture of old 
New England has been steadily going down 
hill, measured in terms of the so-called “old- 
fashioned” farming. 

Industry has been flourishing in the mean- 
time. The little ho shop has been re- 
placed by the huge factories in urban centers. 
Great hordes of foreigners have come to man 
the looms and lathes. 

Our workmen have been building homes 
and saving money. The proverbial New Eng- 
land thrift hasS been practiced. We have 
built up great financial and educational struc- 
tures. Sea food has been abundant, and the 
climate has been such.as to promote energy 
and prevent indolence. 

As these economic changes have been go- 
ing on with the opening up of the West, 
Massachusetts has become a gréat agricul- 
tural experiment station: Through the 
leadership of our scientists, seeking out the 
crops and practices best adapted to our use, 
our farmers have been trying this, that, and 
the other thing, in an attempt to adapt them- 
selves to the changing conditions. 

As time has gone on it has become evi- 
dent that we can not compete with this 
great granary of the world—the central. West 
—in the production of certain staple prod- 
ucts, but must confine ourselves to those of 
great bulk which can not be easily shipped; 
to others which are perishable; and fo still 
others which are in reality specialties of such 
a high quality and order, which will permit 
their being sold to a special market at a 
high price. As the East has grown these 
possibilities have been magnified. 

Since the World War and its accompany- 
ing increase in freight rates, however, our 





industries have begun to suffer. It is now 
difficult to obtain cheap food here because 
of the cost of transportation. It is equally 
expensive to transport raw materials to our 
factories and to send back from them the 
new fabricated articles. 

New England, in fact, has practically no 
natural resources. Its coal, iron, wool, cot- 
ton, etc., must be shipped in here at a high 
freight rate which imposes a burden very 
difficult to bear. 

Many statistics have been presented from 
time to time on both sides of this question, 
and it is very difficult to get at the real facts. 
With the rapid expansion in other parts of 
the country, it is not to be expected that 
New England should maintain its full su- 
premacy in the manufactures. 

As the center of population has extended 
westward, of course, manufacturing has ex- 
tended westward also. Certain industries 
have suffered more than others. 

The boot and shoe industry, for example, 
of which we have been a center for so many 
years, has moved rapidly westward. I am 
told that there are 47 fewer factories in the 
City of Lynn than there were three years 
ago, and the City of Haverhill has suffered 
even more than this. 

It is not alone a problem of food, of course, 
but this plays a considerable part in this 
relative transformation. From statistics 
gathered during the past year it can be 
shown *i:at it has cost a laborer’s family in 
the City of Lynn about $75 more to live than 
it has cost a similar family in the City of 
St. Louis. 

++ 


With this discrepancy in food prices it is 
not strange that our manufacturers have 
now become interested in the agricultural 
problems of Massachusetts. In reality the 
agricultural problem is not a farmer's prob- 
lerfh, speaking broadly, but a manufacturer’s 
problem. 

Forty States in the Union contribute to- 
ward the support of the food requirements 
of Massachusetts. These 40 States ship in 
through the three largest fruit and vege- 
table terminals, Boston, Worcester and 
Springfield, 1,451 carloads of apples, 4,823 
carloads of grapes, 1,100 carloads of peaches, 
834 carloads of pears, plums and prunes, 
8,166 carloads of citrus fruits, 1,215 carloads 
of strawberries, 3,188 of melons, 1,599 of cab- 
bage, 984 of celery, 2,033 of lettuce, 2,085 of 
onions, 11,162 of white potatoes, 1,024 of sweet 
potatoes and 1,685 carloads of tomatoes, ’ 

A steady stream of supplies in fruits and 
vegetables alone, to say nothing of fresh 
meats, poultry and dairy. products. There is 
no greater industry in the world than the 
“eating industry.” It is the only industry 
in which all the people are engaged all the 
time, everywhere. 
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HERE is a legal compulsion upon motor- 

ists of New Jersey to make reports on 

accidents in which they participate. A 
remarkably large proportion of motor-vehicle 
operators, however, apparently fails to under- 
stand that back of this requirement lies one 
of the strongest hopes that motoring mis- 
haps can be significantly reduced. 

The reduction of those accidents which 
mar our motoring experience must begin 
with a thorough knowledge of causes. The 
legal requirement that mishaps shall be re- 
ported represents an effort to discover the 
specific reason for them. That is the first 
step in their correction. 

It is difficult for the individual involved 
in an accident to take other than a personal 
view of it. He usually has a loss of some 
kind involved, yet that very loss might repre- 
sent a large gain to the whole body of 
motorists if a thorough and thoughtful re- 
port of details were submitted and if it re- 
sulted in a correction of the cause. 

Let us take a specific illustration: Two 
vehicles recently collided at the intersection 
of a secondary and primary highway. There 
was ho personal injury involved, but the two 
cars were considerably Camaged. Both driv- 
ers made frank and intelligent reports on 
the subject. Both ascribed the accident to 
lack of visibliity due to a heavy growth of 
trees, weeds, and shrubs at the intersection. 

Their information was transmitted to the 
proper authorities, and the condition which 
caused the accident now is corrected. That 
represents a perfect working out of the idea 
involved in demanding accident data in all 
mishaps where there is an apparently prop- 
erty damage ‘of $25 or more. 

So much stress has been laid upon the 
human element in accidents that it is not 
altogether illogical that motorists should be 
somewhat reluctant to make thorough and 
frank reports. Everyone, naturally, “is some- 
what concerned lest what he say should be 
construed as an admission of guilt. In this 
connection it may be helpful to the indi- 
vidual’s development of a better understand- 
ing to know that the reports he submits are 
for the information of the Motor Vehicle 
Department. On this point, the Traffic Act 
reads: 

“The fact that such reports have been 
so made shall be admissible in evidence 
solely to prove compliance with this section, 
but no such report or any part thereof or 
statement contained therein shall be admis- 
sible in evidence for any other purpose in 
any proceeding or action arising out of such 
accidents.” 

Moreover, every operator should recognize 
that there are physical factors in accidents 
over Which he has only a limited control. 
The State is aware of that, and it certainly 
is not going to hold him to strict account 
for conditions beyond his power to correct 
or modify. It desires his full story of the 
circumstances of the accident that it may 
learn of those physical conditions and make 
an effort to correct them. 
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